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MARCH, 1890. 


Alas! 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Autor or ‘Rep As A Rose 1s Sue,’ ‘ Nanoy!’ ‘ Dr. Corr,’ ETC. 
IN TWO PARTS, 


Part I.—AMELIA. 


Cuaprer IX. 


je \ AS it 12, or 12 Bis, Piazza d’Azeglio ?” 


There are no tears in Byng’s eyes as he asks this 
question next morning—asks it of his friend, as the latter sits in the 
Fumoir, with an English paper in his hands, and a good cigar 
between his clean-shaven lips. It has struck him several times 
lately, that he will have to give up good cigars, and take to a 
churchwarden pipe and shag instead. But, so far, the church- 
warden and the shag remain in the future. 

“12 or 12 Bis, Piazza d’Azeglio?” inquires Byng. 

“ Was what 12 or 12 Bis?” replies his friend, with a somewhat 
obviously intentional obtuseness ; but Byng is far too thoroughly 
healthy and happy a young animal this morning to take offence 
easily. 

“T mean Miss Le Marchant’s address, he answers, explaining 
as amiably as if he had not been perfectly aware that it was only 
“cussedness”’ that had dictated the query. 

There is a slight pause. Burgoyne would like to answer that 
he does not remember—would like still more to answer that he 
does not see what business it can be of Byng’s; but, since he is 
not destitute of common sense, a second’s reflection shows him 
that he has no good reason for either the lie or the incivility, so 
he replies, pretty calmly, with his eyes still on his leading 
article : 
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“T believe Miss Le Marchant said 12 Bis.” 

Having obtained the information he wanted, and finding his 
companion not conversationally disposed, Byng is moving away 
again, when he is arrested by Jim’s voice, adding to the intelli- 
gence he has just given the monosyllable : 

“Why ?” 

“Why what?” asks Byng, returning readily, and laughingly 
mimicking the intentional obtuseness so lately practised on 
himself by the other. 

“Why did you ask?” 

“T am thinking of paying my respects there this afternoon, 
and I did not want to ring at the wrong bell.” 

A short silence. Jim’s head is partly hidden by his Galignani. 

“Did Miss or Mrs. Le Marchant ask you to call ?” 

Byng laughs. 

“ Both of them are as innocent of it as the babe unborn!” 

“You asked yourself then?” (in a snubbing voice). 

Byng nods. 

“ And she said yes?” 

The plural pronoun has dropped out of sight, but neither of 
them perceives it. The younger man shakes his sleek head. 
Jim lays down his paper with an air of decision. 

“Tf she did not say ‘ Yes ’—if she said ‘ No,’” he begins, with an 
accent of severity, “I fail to understand——” 

“She did not say ‘No,’” interrupts Byng, still half laughing, 
and yet reddening as well. ‘She began to say it; but I suppose 
that I looked so broken-hearted—I am sure I felt it—that she 
stopped.” 

As Jim makes no rejoinder, he continues by-and-by : 

“ After all, she can but send me away. One is always being 
sent away” (Jim wishes he could think this truer than he does) ; 
“but now and again one is not sent, and those are the times that 
pay for the others! Ill risk it.” . 

There is a hopeful ring in his voice as he ends, and again a 
pause comes, broken a third time by the younger man. 

“Come now, Jim”—looking with a straight and disarming 
good humour into his friend’s overcast countenance—“ speak up ! 
Do you know of any cause or impediment why I should not?” 

Thus handsomely and fairly appealed to, Burgoyne, who is by 
nature a just man, begins to put his conscience through her 
paces as to the real source of his dislike to the idea of his com- 
panion’s taking advantage of that introduction which he himself 
has been the means—however unwillingly—of procuring for him. 
It is true that Byng’s mother had adjured him, with tears in her 
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eyes, to preserve her boy from undesirable acquaintances; but 
can he, Burgoyne, honestly say that he looks upon Elizabeth Le 
Marchant as an undesirable acquaintance for any one? The 
result of his investigations is the discovery of how infinitesimal a 
share in his motives, regard for his young friend’s welfare has 
had. The discovery is no sooner made than he acts upon it. 

“My dear boy,” he says—and to his credit says it heartily— 
“T see no earthly reason why you should not go; you could not 
make nicer friends.” 

“Then why will not you come too?” asks Byng, with boyish 
generosity. 

The other shakes his head. ‘ They had much rather I stayed 
away; they have taken me en grippe.” 

“Pooh! Nonsense! You fancy it.” 

“T think not ”—speaking slowly and thoughtfully—“ I am not 
a fanciful person, nor apt to imagine that my acquaintances 
bother their heads about me one way or another; but when 
people try their best, in the first instance, to avoid recognising 
you at all, and on every subsequent occasion endeavour to dis- 
appear as soon as you come in sight, it is not a very forced 
assumption that they are not exactly greedy for your society.” 

This reasoning is so close that Byng is for the moment 
silenced ; and it is the other who shortly resumes. 

“T think it is because I remind them of the past; they have 
evidently some unpleasant association of ideas with that past. I 
wonder what it is.” 

The latter clause is addressed more to himself than to Byng. 

“Perhaps some of them have died, or come to grief, and they 
are afraid of your asking after them,” suggests the younger man. 

“On the contrary—they are all—one more flourishing than 
another.” 

“ Well, I would give them one more trial, anyhow; I am sure 
they would come round. Give them time, and I am sure they 
would come round!” cries Byng sanguinely; adding, “ What 
could have been pleasanter than Mrs. Le Marchant’s manner 
when you presented her to Miss Wilson ?” 

The mention of Miss Wilson recalls to Jim the extremely 
unpleasant moment of that presentation, thus brought back to 
him—the moment when Amelia had looked so middle-aged, and 
Cecilia so flashy—recalls to him also the conviction that has been 
growing upon him since yesterday, of the more than wisdom, the 
absolute imperative duty on his part, of avoiding a repetition of 
that comparison which had forced itself upon his notice in the 
church of San Miniato. 
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“You had better come,” persists Byng still, like a magnanimous 
child holding out half his cake to his friend; whether, like the 
same child, with a semi-hope that it may be refused, or whether, 
on the other hand, it may have crossed his mind that, where 
there are two visitees, the chances of a ¢éte-d-téte are improved by 
there being also two visitors. 

“My dear boy,” returns Jim, this time with a testiness hand- 
somely streaked with irony, “ you are really too obliging; but, 
even if I wished it—which I do not—or even if they wished it— 
which they do not—it is in this case quite impossible, as I am 
engaged to go shopping with Amelia.” 

Probably the blow is not a knockdown one to Byng; at all 
events, he bears the rebuff with his habitual healthy good temper, 
and goes off to put on a smarter tie. Burgoyne, thinking no such 
improvement in his toilette necessary, strolls away to the Anglo- 
Américain. It is true that he has covenanted to escort Amelia 
to the shop for Cantagalli ware, though there is no particular 
reason why, had he so wished it, the purchase of the dinner 
service that is to grace their Bayswater symposia might not have 
been deferred for twenty-four hours; and indeed, as things turn 
out, it has to be so deferred. 

As he opens the door of the Wilson sitting-room, his future 
father-in-law brushes past him, with evident signs of discomposure 
all over his clerical figure and spectacled face; and on entering, 
he finds equal, if not superior, marks of upset equanimity on the 
countenances of the three women that are the room’s occupants. 
Over the wood fire—Sybilla alternately roasts and freezes her 
family, and this is one of her roasting days—Cecilia is stooping, 
in evident search for some object that has been committed, or 
tried to be committed, to the flames. The other two are looking 
on with an air of vexed interest. Sybilla is the first to address 

him. 

“You have appeared at a not very happy moment,” she says, 
with a sigh ; “ we have been having a family breeze; it has sent 
my temperature up nicely! It is 100, 100, Point 2.” 

The mention of Sybilla’s temperature is always enough to put 
Jim in a rage. It is therefore in no very feeling tone that he 
returns : 

“Tf it were 1000, Point 99, I should not be surprised, in this 
atmosphere! Good Heavens, Cis, are not you hot enough 
already ?” 

The young lady thus apostrophised rises, with some precipita- 
tion, and with a very heated complexion, from her knees, holding 
in her band, however, the object of her quest—a rather charred 
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small parcel, done up in white paper, and with a fragment of 
white ribbon still adhering here and there to it. 

“Father behaves so childishiy,” she says, with irritated 
undutifulness. 

“ You must own that it was enough to provoke him,” strikes in 
Amelia’s mild voice. 

“What was enough to provoke him? How has he shown his 
childishness? For Heaven’s sake, some of you explain!” cries 
Jim impatiently, looking from one to the other. 

But with this request none of the three appears in any hurry 
to comply. There is a distinct pause before Cecilia, seeing that 
neither of her seniors shows any signs of relieving her of the 
burden of explanation, takes that burden upon herself. 

“ The fact is,” she says, setting her little rescued packet on the 
table beside her, and beginning to fan herself, “ that Mr. Dash- 
wood, the man to whom I was engaged, has chosen to marry. I 
am sure ”—with a shrug—‘no one has the least desire to deny 
his perfect right to do so; and this morning there arrived by post 
a bit of his wedding cake! I suppose he meant it civilly; but 
father chose to take it as an insult to himself, and, though it was 
addressed to me, he threw it into the fire. 1 am very fond of 
wedding cake; so, as soon as father’s back was turned, I fished it 
out again!” 

Jim laughs, with more vigour perhaps than heartfeit amuse- 
ment. 

“ Bravo, Cis! You are a real philosopher! We might all learn 
a lesson from you.” 

“What have you done with your nice friend?” asks Sybilla 
languidly. ‘“ Amelia, dear, this couwvre-pied is slipping off me 
again. What a sympathetic voice he has! I am sure he has 
been a great deal with sick people.” ‘ 

“T left him putting on his best tie to go out calling. No, 
calm yourself, Cecilia, not on you; it is not your turn to-day.” 

“Whose turn is it, then?” asks the girl, with an interest not at 
all blunted by the mortifying incident of the cake, which, indeed, 
she has begun to nibble with apparent relish. 

Jim hesitates a second—a second during which it strikes him 
with a shock that he already finds a difliculty in pronouncing 
Elizabeth Le Marchant’s name. He manages to evade the necessity 
even now by a circumlocution. 

“T believe it is the Piazza d’Azeglio upon which that luminary 
is to shine.” 

“Is he going to see that lovely creature to whom you intro- 
duced me yesterday?” cries Amelia, with good-natured enthu- 
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siasm. “I heard her telling him that she lived in the Piazza 
d’Azeglio. Oh, Jim, how pretty she is! One ought to pay for 
being allowed to look at her.” 

Many women, whose plainness is incontestable, are able to be 
just to their better favoured sisters; but Amelia is more than 
just—she is lavishly generous. 

Burgoyne rewards her with an affectionate look—a look such as 
would make her swear that, beside Miss Le Marchant, as beside 
Dumain’s fair love, 


“Juno but an Ethiop were!” 


“ She looks as if she had had a history; that always improves a 
woman’s appearance,” says Cecilia pensively, holding a fragment 
of the fateful cake suspended in air, and regarding it with a 
melancholy eye. ‘“ Has she?” 

“T never asked her.” 

“Why did not you go too?” inquires Amelia, judiciously 
striking in, as is her habit, as often as she perceives that her 
younger sister is beginning to get too obviously upon her own 
fiancé’s nerves ; a catastrophe which something in the tone of his 
last remark tells her—though she does not quite understand why 
it should—is imminent. ‘‘lhey are old friends of yours, are not 
they? They may be hurt if they find that a perfect stranger like 
Mr. Byng is in a greater hurry to visit them than you are.” 

Before Burgoyne’s mental vision rises a picture of Elizabeth’s 
heavenly eye wandering indifferently over the dear old friend’s 
shoulder to find its home in that of the perfect stranger. But 
he says kindly, and even playfully: 

“Why did not I go too? Because I was under the impression 
that I was engaged to go with another lovely being to choose 
crockery, was I not? Am I not?” 

Amelia’s answer is conveyed by a series of nods and winks 
executed behind her sisters’ backs, which he presently understands 
to imply that she desires a private interview. It is not 
immediately that he grasps what she is driving at, since dumb- 
show is often puzzling to the person at whom it is aimed, though 
clear as day to the dumb-shower. As soon, however, as he 
masters what her wish is, he hastens to comply with it; and five 
minutes later finds them ¢éte-d-téte in the hideous little dining- 
room which had been the scene of their reunion, and of many 
after-meetings. 

“JT could not say so, of course, before her,” remarks Miss 
Wilson, as soon as they are out of earshot, “or she might have 
insisted upon my going. She is very unselfish sometimes ; but the 
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fact is, I do not think I ought to leave Sybilla again to-day. You 
see, she was alone the whole of yesterday afternoon; and when 
we came back we found her in a very low way. She had been 
reading her book of prescriptions—you know the book; all the 
prescriptions which she has had for the last ten years bound 
up together—and we rather dread her bringing it out, as she 
always fancies that she is going to have the disease prescribed 
for.” 

“Humph!” 

“ And, after all, happiness ought not to make one selfish, ought 
it?” says Amelia, with a gentle sigh of abnegation, as she rufiles 
her pale-haired head against his coat sleeve. “I have so much 
of you now—oh, so much !—not to speak o ¥ 

“ Cecilia, of course, is incapacitated by grief?” interrupts Jim 
brusquely. ‘She will be going up and down upon the mountains 
like another unfortunate fair one. But your father? He will be 
at home, will he not?” 

“ Yes, he will be at home,” replies Amelia, slowly and doubt- 
fully, as if not finding a very satisfactory solution in this suggested 
arrangement; “but, as you know, it never answers to leave 
father and Sybilla alone together for long. You see, he does not 
believe that there is anything the matter with her; he thinks 
that she is as well as you or 1” (a gush of warm feeling towards 
his father-in-law rushes over Jim’s heart); “and though he tries 
to prevent himself from showing it to her, yet I am afraid, poor 
dear, that he is not very successful.” 

Jim laughs. 

“ And to-day,” continues Amelia, “he is naturally a good deal 
upset about Cecilia, and that wedding cake; it was very imperti- 
nent to send it, was not it, though she does not seem to see it? 
I hope”—with a wistful smile, and a repetition of the fond 
friction of her head against his sleeve—‘“ that when you throw 
me over 5 

This is a hypothesis, suggested with perhaps unwise frequency 
by poor Miss Wilson, which never fails to exasperate Jim, 

“Tf we are going to talk nonsense,” he breaks in brusquely, 
and with no attempt to return or reward her caressing gesture, 
“T may as well go.” 

“Go to the Piazza d’Azeglio,” says she coaxingly, her spirits 
raised by the harshness of tone of his interruption of her speech, 
and half persuading herself that it owes its birth to the supposi- 
tion being too painful to be faced by him. 

He looks at her strangely for a moment, then— 

“Why do you wish me to go to the Piazza d’Azeglio?” he 
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asks, in a tone that is no longer overtly cross, only constrained 
and odd. ‘“ Why are you driving me there ?” 

“ Because I think you would like it,” she answers; ‘“ because” 
—taking his hand and passing her lips, which he feels to be 
trembling a little, very gently over the back of it—“ because all 
through your life I want you to have exactly what you like, 
always.” 

He draws his hand away; not unkindly, but as if shocked at 
the humility of her action. 

“ That is so likely,” he says mournfully, 


CuHapter X, 


THERE is no particular mirth in Burgoyne’s mind as he mounts 
the stone stairs of the house which announces itself as 12 Bis, in 
the commonplace new square of the Piazza d’Azeglio. But yet it 
is evident that, if he wishes to be in tune with the mood of the 
family to whom he is going to pay his respects, he must be not 
only mirthful, but musical. As the door of the entresol, to which 
he is directed by the porter, opens in answer to his ring, bursts of 
laughter, among which he can plainly detect the voice of Byng, 
assail his ear, mingled with music, or rather noise of a sort, but 
what sort his ear, without fuller evidence than is yet before it, is 
unable to decide. The person who has admitted him is an 
elderly Englishwoman, whose features at once strike him as 
familiar—so familiar that it needs scarcely one reaching back of 
memory’s hand to capture the fact of her having filled the office 
of nurse at the Moat, at the period when the nursery there had 
been the scene of those frantic romps in which he himself had 
taken a prominent part, and in which Elizabeth had been to 
him by turns so able a second, or so vigorous an adversary. He 
would like to claim acquaintance with her, and, perhaps, if she 
had made any difficulty as to admitting him, might have screwed 
up his courage to do so; but as she lets him in without delay or 
hesitation, he follows her in silence along the passage of a by no 
means imposing little entresol—they are not so well off as they 
used to be is his passing thought—is ushered into a small sitting- 
room; and, entering behind his own name, which has been com- 
pletely drowned by the din issuing from within, has time, before 
the consciousness of his own appearance has disturbed it, to take 
in the details of a group which his entry naturally breaks up. 
Set slantwise across one angle of the room is an open cottage 
piano, and beside it stands Elizabeth, her elbow resting on the 
top, and all her pensive face convulsed with helpless laughter. 
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Upon the music-stool is seated a large collie dog, supported from 
behind in an upright position by Byng. Before him is a score of 
music, from which he is obviously supposed to be playing, as 
indeed he is doing in a sense—that is to say, he is bringing 
down first one large paw and then another heavily on the keys, 
accompanying each crash with a short howl to express the agony 
inflicted upon his nerves by his own performance. The scene is 
so entirely different a one from what he had expected: the 
immoderately laughing Elizabeth has so much more kinship with 
the sweet hoyden of the Moat than with the pale woman with a 
history of his two last meetings, that for a second or two 
Burgoyne stands in the doorway as if stunned. It is not till 
Mrs. Le Marchant, coming out of an inner room, advances to 
greet him, that he recovers himself. 

“ How do you do?” she says, smiling, and with less constraint 
than he has of late learnt to expect. ‘Are you fond of music ?” 
(putting, as she speaks, her hands up to her ears). “I hope so! 
Did you ever hear such a shocking noise ?” 

“IT do not know which I admire most, the vocal or the instru- 
mental part of the performance,” replies he, laughing; but even 
as he speaks both cease. 

Elizabeth lifts her elbow from the piano, and Byng removes 
his hands from under the dog’s arms, who at once, joyful and 
released, jumps down, upsetting his music-stool with the impetus 
of his descent, and yet immediately, with all a dog’s real good- 
heartedness, begins to swing a handsome tail, to show that he 
bears no real malice for the odious practical joke that has been 
played upon him. The clamorous fall of dog and music-sitool 
reveals an object which had been hidden behind both, in the 
shape of a little boy, in whose behalf, as it darts across Jim’s 
mind, the eccentric concert, for which he has come in, must have 
been got up. 

“Qh, do go on!” cries the child shrilly. “Oh, do make him 
do it again! Oh, why do you stop?” 

And indeed through the whole of the ensuing conversation this 
cry recurs at short intervals with the iteration of a guinea-hen. 
But none of the three performers seem disposed to comply with 
this reyuest. Two of them sit down decorously on chairs, and 
the third throws himself upon the floor panting, showing a 
fine red tongue, and dragging himself luxuriously along on 
his stomach to show his relief at his corvée being ended. The 
child has followed Elizabeth, and now stands beside her, tiresomely 
pulling at her white hands. 


“Bertie has come to spend the day with us,” she says, looking 
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explanatorily up at Jim; but speaking with a formality very 
different, as he feels, from the exuberant ease and mirth that had 
marked her intercourse with Byng. 

Jim had already had a flash of speculation about the child, as to 
whether he might be a late-come little brother, arrived on the 
scene at a period subsequent to his own connection with the 
family, since plainly the span of his small life did not stretch to a 
decade. 


“Bertie is a new friend,” he says kindly. “I do not know 
Bertie.” 

“ His mother, Mrs. Roche, is a cousin of ours ; she has a villa on 
Bellosguardo. Perhaps you know her?” 

“Tam going to a party at her house on Wednesday,” cries Jim, 
in a tone of eager pleasure at the discovery of this fresh link, and 
of the vista of probable meetings which it opens up. 

“‘T shall meet you there?” 

Elizabeth turns her head slightly aside and shakes it as 
slightly. 

“No?” 

“ We are not going out.” 

The formula implies mourning, and yet the clothes both of 
Elizabeth and her mother are unmistakably coloured ones, and 
give no indication of an even moderately recent loss. But it is 
so clear that Miss Le Marchant means to add no explanation that 
he has to change the subject. 

“Though Bertie is not an old friend,” he says, smiling, “ yet 
I have come across one here to-day—she opened the door to me; 
I should have liked to shake hands with her only she looked so 
haughty—she never used to look haughty at the Moat.” 

“Do you mean nurse?” she asks. 

“Yes, I knew her in an instant, she is not in the least 
changed, less even ”—hesitating a little, as if doubtful whether 
the stiffness of their new relations warranted a personality—“ less 
even than you.” 

She snatches a hasty look at him, a look upon which he sees, to 
his surprise, imprinted a character of almost fear. 

“You must be laughing at me,” she says, in a voice in which 
he detects an undoubted tremor; “I am very much changed.” 

There is such obvious apprehension in her whole manner that 
his one thought—after a first flash of astonishment—is to 
reassure her. 

“Of course I was only speaking of externals,” he says quickly ; 
“ten years could hardly be expected to leave any of us quite 
where we were as to our inner selves ;” then, seeing her still look 
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flurried, and becoming himself nervous, he adds rather stupidly, 
the hackneyed Swinburnian couplet— 


“*Time turns the old days to derision, 
Our loves into corpses or wives!’ 


though I never could see that that was quite a necessary 
alternative ! ” 

Ere the words are out of his mouth she has risen with pre- 
cipitation, and begun hurriedly to re-arrange the branches of lilac 
in a scaldino on the table near her. She is apparently so awkward 
about it that one odorous white bough falls out on the floor. 
Before Jim can stoop to pick it up, Byng has rushed to the rescue. 
In eagerly thanking him, in receiving it back from him and 
accepting his services in replacing it among its perfumed brothers, 
the girl, perhaps involuntarily, turns her back upon her former 
interlocutor, who sits for a moment staring rather blankly at her, 
and wondering what sting there could have lurked in his apparently 
harmless words to drive her away so abruptly. Whatever may 
have driven her away, there is certainly no doubt as to her being 
gone. Nor as Jim sees her moving about the room, followed by 
Byng, and showing him her treasures—the little wild red and 
yellow tulips she plucked in the field this morning; the chicken- 
skin box she bought at Ciampolini’s yesterday, and mixing all that 
she shows with her delicate light langhter—can he buoy himself 
up with any reasonable hope of her ever, with her own good 
will, returning. He must be looking more blank than he is 
conscious of, for Mrs. Le Marchant’s voice sounds quite apologetic 
in his ears, when, having been, like himself, deserted by her 
companion, she takes a seat near him. 

“ Elizabeth is so proud of her bargains,” she says, glancing with 
a lenient smile towards her daughter; “she must show them to 
everybody.” 

“She never offered to show them to me,” replies Jim, rather 
morosely ; then, becoming aware of the almost puerile jealousy 
evidenced by his last remark, he adds: 

“T am afraid I said something that annoyed Miss Le Mar- 
chant ; I cannot think what it could have been. I told her how 
wonderfully little changed I thought her in the last ten years, 
but it could not have been that, could it?” 

The mother’s eye is still following her child, and, if it were not 
an absurd assumption, Burgoyne could have fancied that there was 
a sudden moisture in it. 

“She is very sensitive,’ Mrs. Le Marchant answers slowly ; 
“perhaps it would be safer not to say anything about herself to her.” 
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“ Perhaps it would be safer,” rejoins Jim, with some ill-humour, 
“if you were to draw up a list of subjects for me to avoid; I have 
no wish to play the part of bull in a china shop; and yet I seem 
to be always doing it ; imprimis” (striking the forefinger of his left 
hand with the right), “ imprimis the Moat.” 

He pauses, as if expecting a disclaimer, but none such comes 
— The past generally ” (moving on to the second finger and again 
halting ; but with no more result than before). “ Yourselves ” 
(reaching the third finger). Still that silence, which, if it mean 
anything, must mean assent. He looks impatiently in her face, to 
seek the response which her lips refuse him. 

“On your own showing,” she says gently, though in a rather 
troubled voice, “ you have the whole field of the present and the 
future left you; are not they wide enough for you? ” 

His brows draw together into a painful frown. 

“Perhaps I have as little cause to be fond of them as you have 
of the past.” 

It is a random shot, a bow drawn at a venture, but it could not 
have hit more true apparently had it been levelled with the nicest 
alm. 

As her daughter had done before her, Mrs. Le Marchant rises 
hastily, and leaves him—leaves him to reflect ironically upon how 
wisely Amelia had acted in insisting upon his visiting these “dear 
old friends,” upon whom the effect of his conversation is so 
obviously exhilarating. 

“T wish I had not come; I wish it was time to go home!” 

The small fractious voice that wails the two preceding sen- 
tences seems to be Jim’s own mouthpiece. It is, in point of 
fact, the voice of Bertie, who, tired of uttering his unregarded 
request for the repetition of the concert which had filled him with 
such delight, has of late been trying the effect of his unassisted 
powers to bring about the desired consummation, by putting his 
arms as far as he can round the dog’s body, and endeavouring to 
Jug him towards the music-stool. The collie has been enduring this 
treatment for five miuutes—enduring it with an expression of 
magnanimous patience, which seems to say, that, though it is un- 
doubtedly an unpleasant experience, yet, as it is inflicted upon 
him by one of his own family, he must of course put up with it, 
when Elizabeth goes to the rescue. Elizabeth goes alone, since 
Byng is held in converse by her mother at the other side of the 
room. Verbal persuasions having entirely failed, she tries to 
loosen the child’s arms ; but his grasp, though puny, is obstinate, and 
the only perceptible result of her endeavours is the utterance by 
her young friend of the two polite aspirations above recorded. 
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“He does not want to sing any more to-day,” Jim hears her 
saying in her gentle voice; “you really are hurting him; he is 
too polite to say so; but you are squeezing him so tight that you 
really are hurting him. Why now,” (with a little accent of pain), 
“you are hurting me.” 

Jim has been looking with a lack-lustre eye out of the open 
window at the young plane trees exchanging their frowsy buds 
for infant leaves ; at the one Judas tree pranking in its purple 
blossoms in the Piazza; but at that low complaint he makes one 
step across the room, and, whipping off Master Bertie alike from 
long-enduring dog and plaintive woman, stoops over the latter as 
she sits upon the floor, passing one hand over the other, upon 
which the child’s angry fingers, transferred from his first victim, 
have left rosy prints of pain. 

“T wish I had not come; I wish it was time to go home!” 
whimpers the little boy. 

“Since he is so anxious to go home, I will take him if you 
like,” says Jim in a stiff voice; “I must be going myself.” 

She looks up at him from her lowly posture, a charming, half- 
apologetic, wholly peace-making smile fleeting across her small 
face, while she still chafes her hand—that little pinched hand 
which makes him feel so ridiculously tender. 

“ Are you, too, sorry that you came ?” she asks. 

The question takes him by surprise. He is not prepared for so 
friendly and almost intimate a sequel to her short, shy answers, 
and her abrupt quitting of him. He hesitates how to answer it ; 
and as he hesitates, she rises and stands beside him. It is not 
easy for a grown person to rise gracefully from a seat on the 
floor. Jim catches himself thinking with what a roll and a 
flounder Cecilia would have executed the same manceuvre; but 
Elizabeth, supple and light, rises as smoothly as an exhalation 
from a summer meadow. 

“If I was rude to you just now,” she says, rather tremulously ; 
“if I am ever rude to you in the future, I hope you will under- 
stand—I hope you will put it down to the fact that I—I—am 
very ignorant of—that I know very little of the world.” 

* * * * * 

The two men are gone; so is the child; so is the dog; and 
Elizabeth is shutting up the piano and removing the score. 

“What a noise we made!” she says, smiling at the recollection. 

“Tf you make such a shocking noise again, the signora and the 
other lodgers will infallibly interfere.” 

Mrs. Le Marchant has followed her daughter, and now throws one 
arm about her slight neck, with a gesture of passionate affection. 
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“If you knew,” she says, in a voice of deep and happy 
agitation, “ what it was to me to hear you laugh as you did to- 
day!” 

“T have a good many arrears in that way to make up, have not 
I, mammy? And so have you too,” answers the younger woman, 
laying her sleek head down caressingly on her mother’s shoulder ; 
then, in a changed and restless voice: ‘Oh, if we could stop that 
man talking about the Moat! Why does he go on hammering 
about it ?” 

“Why indeed?” replies Mrs. Le Marchant with a shrug. ‘“ Men 
are so thick-skinned; but it is rather touching, his having re- 
membered us all these years, is not it? For my part, I had 
almost entirely forgotten his existence—had not you?” 

“ Absolutely!” replies Elizabeth, with emphasis; “and if he 
will only let me, Iam more than willing to forget it over again. 
Oh, mammy” (turning her face round, and burying it on her 
mother’s breast), ‘why can’t we forget everything? begin every- 
thing afresh from now—this delightful now ? ” 


Cuarter XI. 


A RECONCILIATION is seldom effected without some price being paid 
for it. Jim’s with Elizabeth, if it can be called such, is bought at 
the cost ofa small sacrifice of principle on his part. No later than 
this morning he had laid down as a Median rule, that he should 
avoid opportunities of finding himself in Miss Le Marchant’s 
company ; and yet, not only has he spent the major part of the 
afternoon in her society, but, as he walks away from her door, he 
finds that he has engaged himself to help Byng, on no distant 
day, in doing the honours of the Certosa Monastery, to her and 
her mother. On reflection, he cannot quite explain to himself 
how the arrangement has come about. The proposal certainly 
did not originate with him, and still less with the two ladies so 
strangely shy of all society. The three have somehow been 
swept into it by Byng, who, either with the noblest altruism or 
because he feels justly confident that he has no cause for jealousy 
of his friend (Jim’s cynical reflection is that the latter is the 
much more probable reason), has insisted on drawing him into the 
project. 

Jim Burgoyne is not a man whom, as a rule, it is easy either 
to wile or cudgel into any course that does not recommend itself 
to his own judgment or taste—a fact of which he himself is 
perfectly aware, and which makes him remorsefully acknowledge 
that there must indeed have been a traitor in the citadel of his 
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own heart before he could have so weakly yielded at the first 
push to what his reason sincerely disapproves. But yet it is not 
true that remorse is the leading feature of his thoughts, as he 
walks silently beside his friend down the Via di Servi. It ought 
to be perhaps, but it is not. The picture that holds the fore- 
ground of his memory is that of Elizabeth sitting on the floor, 
and sending him peace-offerings from her pathetic eyes and across 
her sensitive lips. It was very sweet of her to think it necessary 
to make him amends at all for her trifling incivility, and 
nothing could be sweeter than the manner of it. How gladly 
would he buy some little rudeness from her every day at such a 
price! But yet, as he thinks it over, the manner of it, the ground 
on which she rested her excuse, is surely a strange one. That 
she should attribute her light lapse from courtesy to want of 
knowledge of the world comes strangely from the mouth of a 
woman of six-and-twenty. If it be true—and there was a naive 
veracity in lip and eye as she spoke—how is it to be accounted 
for? Has her mind, has her experience of life remained abso- 
lutely stationary during the last ten years? Her tell-tale face, 
over which some pensive story is so plainly written, forbids the 
inference. It is no business of his, of course. Amelia, thank 
Heaven, has no story; but, oh! if some one would tell him what 
that history is! And yet, three days later, he voluntarily puts 
away from himself the opportunity of hearing it. 

During those three days he sees no more of her. He does not 
again seek her out, and accident does not throw her in his way. 
He buys his Cantagalli dinner-service in company with Amelia ; 
chooses the soup-tureen out of which he is to ladle mutton broth 
for the inhabitants of Westbourne Grove ; he tastes of the wedding- 
cake that has cost Cecilia so dear, and he avoids Byng. On the 
third day he can no longer avoid him, since he is to occupy, as 
on the San Miniato occasion, the fourth seat in the fiacre, which 
conveys himself and the Misses Wilson to the garden-party at the 
villa in Bellosguardo inhabited by Mrs. Roche, the mother of the 
amiable Bertie. The Wilsons’ acquaintances in Florence are few, 
and, as far as Burgoyne has at present had the opportunity of 
judging, evil. It is, therefore, with a proportionate elation that 
Cecilia dresses for a party at which she will meet the bulk, or at 
least the cream, of the English society. It is to Byng’s good 
nature that she and her sister owe the introduction to a hostess 
whose acquaintance is already too large to make her eager for 
any causeless addition to it; but whose hand has been forced by 
Byng, in the mistaken idea that he is doing a service to his 
friend Jim. 
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They are late in setting off, as Amelia is delayed by the neces- 
sity of soothing Sybilla, who has been reduced to bitter tears 
by a ¢éte-a-téte with her father, in which that well-intentioned 
but incautious gentleman has been betrayed into suggesting to 
her that she may possibly be suffering from biliousness. The 
administering of bromide, to calm her nerves under such a shock ; 
the reiterated assurances that every member of the family except 
its head realises the monstrosity of the suggestion, take up so 
much time that Amelia herself has to reduce to a minimum the 
moments allotted to her own toilette. She has cried a little with 
Sybilla, for company partly, and partly out of weariness of spirit. 
That and hurry have swollen her eyelids, and painted her cheeks 
with a hard, tired red, so that it is an even more homespun figure, 
and a homelier face than usual, that seat themselves opposite 
Burgoyne, when at length they get under weigh. 

He, Burgoyne, has been impatient of the delay, impatient to 
set off and to arrive; yet he would be puzzled to say why. He 
knows, on no less authority than her own word, that he shall not 
meet Elizabeth ; and yet the mere feeling that the mistress of the 
house to which he is going is of the same blood as she; that he 
shall see the rude, spoilt child, whose ill-tempered pinch made her 
utter that low cry of pain, suffice to give a tartness to his tone, 
as he inquires the cause of her lagging, of the panting, flushed, 
apologetic Amelia. Byng and Cecilia have been sitting waiting 
for some time in the salon, from which Sybilla has removed her 
prostrate figure and tear-stained face ; but they have been enter- 
taining each other so well—she in paying him a series of marked 
attentions, and he in civilly and pleasantly accepting them— 
that the half-hour has not seemed long to either. But the party, 
in motion at last, has passed the Roman Gate, and is climbing up 
and up between the high walls, each step giving it a greater 
vantage ground over the Flower City, before Burgoyne recovers 
his equanimity. 

The spring comes on apace. In the gardens above their heads 
Jaurestinus bushes, with all their flowers out (as they are never 
seen in England, where always the east wind nips half the little 
round buds before they can expand into blossom), stand in white 
and green; rosemary trees, covered with grey bloom, hang down; 
and against the azure of the high heaven purple irises stand up 
arow. It is one of those days on which one can with bodily 
eyes see the Great Mother at her quickening work; can see her 
flushing the apple-boughs, unfolding the fig-leaves, and driving 
the lusty green blood through the sappy vines. And in the slow 
creeping of the fiacre up the twisting white road, each turn lays 
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the divine Tuscan city before them in some new aspect of 
arresting leveliness. 

At Florence, one is like Balaam with the Israelites. One is 
taken to see her from one point after another, each point seeming 
fairer than the last; but the likeness ends there, for no wish to 
curse the sweet town could ever arise in even the morosest heart. 
The hills have put on their summer look of dreamy warmth and 
distance. Before they have reached the hill-top the boon Italian 
air has kissed most of the creases out of Jim’s temper, and the 
brick-red from Amelia’s cheekbones. He looks remorsefully from 
the triumphant beauty around, into the poor, fond face opposite 
to him—looks at her with a sort of compassion for being so un- 
lovely, mixed with a compunctious admiration and tenderness for 
her gentle qualities. He may touch her hand without fear of 
observation, so wholly is Byng enveloped in the mantle of Cecilia’s 
voluble tenderness. 

“ Have you forgiven me?” he asks, smiling; “I will make any 
apologies, eat any dirt, say anything, short of allowing that 
Sybilla is not bilious.” 

They have reached the villa, and turned out of the dusty high- 
way into a great cool courtyard, that has a Moorish look, with its 
high arches, over which the Banksia roses tumble in cascades of 
yellow and white. It seems wrong that the voices which come 
from the tea-tables under the Loggia should be chattering English 
or Yankee, instead of cooing that “sweet bastard Latin” that 
better suits place and day. 

The hostess shakes hands absently with Burgoyne, offers his 
fair charges iced coffee, and then, having discharged her conscience 
towards them, draws Byng away for an intimate chat. From her 
hands he passes into those of several other willing matrons and 
maids, and it seems likely that the party who brought him will 
see him no more. Amelia, unused to, and unexpectant of attention, 
is perfectly content to sit silent, sipping her cold coffee; but 
Cecilia is champing her bit in a way which frightens her future 
brother-in-law so much that he cowardly takes the opportunity of 
her looking in another direction to lure his docile fiancée on to 
the broad terrace, whence all the young green glory of the Arno’s 
plain, and the empurpled slopes and dreamful breast of Morello, 
are to be seen by the looker’s beauty-drunk eye. Upon this 
terrace many people are walking and sitting in twos and threes, 
and in one of the little groups Amelia presently discovers a 
female acquaintance, who at once fastens upon her, and happening 
to be afflicted with a relative visited by a disorder of something 
the same nature as Sybilla’s, subjects her to a searching and 
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exhaustive catechism as to the nature of her sister's symptoms. 
Sybilla’s symptoms, whether at first or second hand, have in- 
variably the property of driving Jim into desert places; and, in 
the present instance, seeing no likelihood of an end to the relation 
of them, he turns impatiently away, and, without much thought 
of where he is going, follows a steep downward path that ends in 
a descent of old stone steps, between whose crevices green plants 
and little hawkweed blow-balls flourish undisturbed, to a large 
square well, framed by a low broad parapet, with flower beds set 
around it, and the whole closed in by rugged stone walls. No 
one apparently has had the same impulse as he, for, at first, he 
has the cool solitude to himself. He sits down on the parapet of 
the still well, and drops in pebbles to see how deep the water is; 
and anon lifts his idle look to the empty niches in the crumbling 
wall—niches where once wood-god, or water-nymph, or rural Pan 
stood in stone, now empty and forsaken. Out of the wall two 
ilexes grow, and lift themselves against the sapphire arch, which 
yet is no sapphire, nor of any name that belongs to cold stone; a 
blue by which all other blues are but feeble colourless ghosts of 
that divinest tint. 

He is roused from the vague reverie into which the cool 
silence and the brooding beauty around have lulled him, by 
the sound of approaching voices. He is not to have his well 
any longer to himself. He looks up with that scarcely latent 
hostility in his eye with which one regards the sudden in- 
truder into a railway carriage, when—counting on keeping it to 
oneself for a long night journey—one has diffused limbs and 
parcels over its whole area. The owners of the voices having 
descended, as he had done, the age-worn steps, come into sight. 
They are both men, and one of them he recognises at once as a 
Mr. Greenock, a well-known stock figure in Florentine society, a 
mature bachelor diner-out, a not ill-natured retailer of news, 
collector of bons-mots, and harmless appendage of pretty women. 
Of the other, at whom he scarcely glances, all he grasps is the 
fact that he is dressed in clerical attire, and that the first words 
audible of his speech, as he comes within hearing, is the name of 
an English county—Devonshire. The answer comes in a tone of 
keen interest : 

“ Ah, I thought there must be a screw loose ! ” 

As the new arrivals become aware of the presence of a third 
person, they pause in their talk; but presently, Mr. Greenock 
having recognised Jim and greeted him with a friendly nod and a 
trivial remark upon the splendour of the day, they resume their 
interrupted theme; standing together a few yards distant from 
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him on the walk, resume it in a rather lower but still perfectly 
audible key. 

“T thought there must be some reason for their shutting them- 
selves up so resolutely,” continues Mr. Greenock in the gratified 
tone of one who has at length solved a long-puzzling riddle. “I 
thought that there must be a screw loose, in fact; but are you 
quite sure of it?” 

The other gives a sigh and a shrug. 

“Unfortunately there can be no doubt on that head; the whole 
lamentable occurrence took place under my own eyes; the Moat 
is in my parish.” 

“Devonshire!” “A screw loose!” “The Moat!” Burgoyne 
is still sitting on the well-brim; but he no longer sees the lapis 
vault above, nor the placid dark water below. A sort of horrible mist 
is swimming before his eyes; it is of Elizabeth Le Marchant that 
they are speaking. Through that mist he snatches a scared look 
at the speaker ; at him whom but two minutes ago he had glanced 
at with such a cursory carelessness. Does he recognise him? 
Alas! yes. Though changed by the acquisition of a bald head 
and a grizzled beard, he sees him at once to be the man who, at 
the time of his own acquaintance with the Le Marchant family, 
had filled the office of vicar of their parish; under whom he had 
sat on several drowsy summer Sunday mornings, trembling at 
the boys’ perilous antics in the great curtained pew, and laughing 
inwardly at Elizabeth’s mirth-struggling efforts to control them. 

“And you say that they never held up their heads again 
afterwards?” pursues Mr. Greenock in a tone of good-natured 
compassion, that is yet largely tinged with gratified curiosity. 

“They left the neighbourhood at once,” returns the clergyman. 
“ Dear me, how time flies! it must be ten years ago now, and I 
never saw them again until I met the unhappy girl and her 
mother yesterday, driving in the Via Tornabuoni ; but ”—lowering 
his voice a little more—* you will understand that this is strictly 
entre nous; that it must not go any further.” 

“What do you think I am made of?” cries Mr. Greenock in a 
burst of generous indignation; “but”—stepping a pace or two 
nearer to his interlocutor—“ I am not quite sure that I have got 
the details of the story right ; would you mind just running it over 
to me again ?” 

Jim has been sitting in such a stunned stillness that it is 
perhaps no wonder that they have forgotten his neighbourhood. 
At all events, the clergyman is evidently about to comply with 
his companion’s request and recapitulate the tale. If Jim 

preserves his motionless attitude but five minutes longer, he will 
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be put into possession of that story whose existence he has already 
heavily conjectured, and the imagining of which has made him 
often, within the last week or two, turn with nausea from his 
food, and toss restlessly upon his bed. Without any trouble on 
his part, without any possible blame attaching to him, he will 
learn the poor soul’s secret. Never! If the devil wish to tempt 
him with a prospect of success, it must be with a less unhand- 
some bait. Almost before the two startled scandalmongers have 
recalled the fact of his existence by the abrupt noise of his 
departure, he is half-way back to the terrace, that mist still 
before his eyes, and a singing in his ears. 


Cuapter XII. 


“A merry going out bringeth often a mournful return home; and a 
joyful evening makes many times a sad morning.” 


Tue return drive, as it is quicker, being all down hill, so is it a 
more silent one than that to the villa had been. Byng indeed is 
as gaily willing to be fondled by Cecilia as he was on his way up ; 
but there is a mixture of maidenly reserve and sub-tender reproach 
in her manner which makes their relations somewhat strained. 
The afternoon’s pleasuring has had a jading effect upon Amelia’s 
spirits, as, after having been sucked dry on the subject of Sybilla’s 
maladies, and afterwards at once shaken off by her female acquain- 
tance, she has not been fortunate enough to meet with any one 
else to exchange talk with, and has sat in disconsolate yet patient 
loneliness on a stone bench, afraid to stir from the spot where he 
had left her, lest she might miss her lover, of whom, however, 
she has unaccountably seen nothing, until when the Angelus is 
ringing, and the shadows spreading, he has come to give her 
curt notice, with half-averted face, that the fiacre is at the door. 
In point of fact he has been too conscious of the disorder of his 
features to dare to expose them sooner than he can help to her 
fond scrutiny. He would give anything to be able to sit beside, 
instead of opposite to her during their drive home, as a profile is 
a much less tell-tale and more governable thing than a full face, 
and he is painfully conscious that as often as she imagines she 
can do it without being detected by him, she is stealing looks of 
inquiring anxiety at him. He tries to put her off the scent by 
spasmodic comments upon the entertainment that they have just 
quitted ; and she does her best to keep up the ball of conversation, 
since she sees that it is his wish. But in vain. Each forced 
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remark falls still-born, leading to nothing. It is Cecilia who at 
last succeeds in giving a fillip to the languid talk. 

“T did not know that Mrs. Roche was a cousin of your beauty, 
Miss Le Marchant,” she says suddenly, growing tired of her pensive 
attitude, and addressing herself to Jim. 

He starts guiltily. “Did not you?” 

He must look odd; for even Cecilia’s large and preoccupied 
cow eyes rest upon him with an expression of surprise. 

“T wonder why she was not there to-day.” 

It is not exactly a question, yet her great shallow orbs do not 
seem to be going to leave his face until he makes some response. 
He forces himself to do so. 

“T understood Miss Le Marchant to say that they are not going 
out just now.” 

“ And why are not they, pray?” inquires Cecilia, in an injured 
voice, as if the retirement from the world of the two ladies in 
question were a personal injury to herself; “they are not in 
mourning, all their gowns are coloured ones, and they do not 
look as if they had bad health—perhaps, however ” (after a moment’s 
thoughtful attempt to find a solution)—“ perhaps, however, they 
may have something—one never knows—people have such unex- 
pected diseases nowadays—hysteria perhaps or fits.” 

At this ingenious suggestion Jim is conscious of a writhing 
motion passing over the stalwart form of Byng beside him. In 
his own train, if there is room for anything but the desire to 
evade Amelia’s eyes, is a dim sense of relief at a suggestion so 
grotesquely wide of the mark as that made by the younger Miss 
Wilson. In perfect innocence of the effect produced upon her 
companions by her bright hypothesis, Cecilia goes on to remind 
her sister of the parallel case of a very handsome girl whom they 
had once reckoned among their acquaintance, and who was 
periodically being found by her family with her head under 
the fender. But Amelia rises but faintly to the reminiscence, and 

the remainder of the drive is accomplished in a general silence. 

The next day is the one which had been fixed upon for the 
expedition to Certosa. It was only with a very large admixture 
of wormwood in his prospective pleasure that Jim had ever looked 

forward to this party, but now he anticipates it with absolute 
dread. How can he face Elizabeth and her mother, with that 
ominous phrase of the “screw loose” still ringing in his ears? 
He feels a traitor towards them, in that he has, however un- 
willingly, overheard it. To add to his mental uneasiness is the 
fact of his having as yet not broken to Amelia his intentions with 
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regard to the disposal of his afternoon. Amelia’s eyes have for 
years had the habit of covertly watching him to read his wishes 
almost before they rose, but in their gaze yesterday he had, unless 
misled by his guilty conscience, detected a new quality, a quality 
of alarm and enlightenment. He will get over the communica- 
tion of his piece of news as early in the day as may be ; so, having 
finished breakfast before Byng has put in his, as usual, tardy 
appearance, he takes his hasty way to the Anglo-Americain. He 
finds the family there in a more placid frame of mind than that 
which they had presented on one or two of his recent visits. 
Sybilla is expecting her doctor, on which occasions she always 
likes to have a more lacy coverlet than usual thrown over her 
languid feet; a greater efflorescence of pink ribbons about her 
thin throat, and a disposition of pots of lilies about her wan head. 
Amelia, active and long-suffering as usual, is moving about in 
patient execution of her vain and tiresome whimsies. Cecilia sits 
tranquilly in the window, knitting an elaborate pair of men’s 
woollen gloves, not indeed—to do her justice—for any one in 
particular, but with a wise forethought for the accidents and 
possibilities of life. Since, on this occasion, his sweetheart shows 
no inclination to draw him away into the dining-room for a ¢ée- 
a-téte, Jim has to take the bull by the horns, and rush into his 
subject in a more public manner than he had intended. But the 
one desire to get it over outbalances all minor considerations. 

“ Amelia,” he begins suddenly, and even to himself his voice 
sounds discourteous and abrupt, “shall you want me this 
afternoon ?” 

The moment that the words are out of his mouth it strikes 
him that the form into which he has thrown his question is more 
than necessarily untender. She stops in the patting of Sybilla’s 
smart pillows, and perhaps there is something a little abrupt too 
in her monosyllabic “ Why ?” 

“Because ”—standing before the fire-place, with his back to the 
three women, and throwing the words over his shoulder, “ because 
if you do not, Byng and I were thinking of going to Certosa.” 

There is a pause. He hears that Cecilia’s needles have stopped 
clicking ; her work has dropped into her lap. In another moment 
she will have proposed tocome too. ‘ With the Le Marchants,” he 
goes on, shooting out the fateful words like bullets; “a partie 
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carrée. 
Still silence behind him. He cannot go on staring for ever at 
the billets of wood cf the unlit fire. He has to turn round and 
face his companions. The only one of them whose pleasure or dis- 
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pleasure in his announcement he at all heeds—Amelia—is stooping 
over Sybilla, re-arranging in a high, picturesque tier behind the 
invalid’s long back, three cushions, and her face is almost 
entirely hidden from him by her attitude. 

“Of course if it is in the least inconvenient, if you have made 
any other plans for me—if, in fact, you want me,” he continues in 
a tone that is at once apologetic and dogged. 

“ But I do not,” cries she, answering at last, and with a distinct 
laugh in her voice, a laugh into whose quality he is not anxious too 
curiously to inquire. “ You must not be so conceited as to think 
that I always want you! In point of fact you could not have hit 
upon a day that suited me better. Iam really rather ‘ throng’ to- 
day, as they say in Yorkshire. Ihave quite a hundred things to do, 
and father wants me to help him to correct the proofs of his 
sermon, the sermon he preached at Mr. Moffat’s church on the 
Holy Innocent’s Day. He has been asked to publish it—is not 
that flattering? Poor father, I believe he will end by being a 
popular preacher—in fact” (laughing again), “the whole family 
is going up in the world!” 

There is such a forced mirth in her tone that Jim feels much 
more guiltily uncomfortable than if she had treated him to 
hysterics or sulks. Nor does his satisfaction with himself 
increase, when, upon his rising to depart, she runs out of the 
room after him, to say to him, while her homely face twitches 
against her will, how much she hopes that he will enjoy himself; 
how perfectly happy she shall be without him; and how eagerly 
she shall look forward to hearing all about it from him to-morrow. 
“Tt will be almost better than going to Certosa herself,” she 
ends. 

But against the unnatural altitude of this last flight of ab- 
negation nature revolts, and, becoming conscious of a break in her 
voice, she hastily retreats and gets back into the salon, in time 
to see Cecilia shaking her elaborate head and to hear her remarking 
with slow emphasis, “Mark my words! There is something 
odd about those people, and it is not hysteria !” 

With spirits sensibly worsened by his interview, Burgoyne 
returns to the Minerva, and, mounting to Byng’s bedroom, finds 
that young gentleman stretched upon his bed, gloom in his 
usually jocund eye, and an open letter lying on the floor beside 
him. But Jim is far too preoccupied to notice anybody’s gloom 
but his own. 

“T came to ask at what hour we are to set off this afternoon ?” 
he says with a sort of flat moroseness in his tone. 

“ We indeed!” rejoins the other with a groan, and rolling over 
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with a sort of petulance on the bed, dishevelling the neatly- 
smoothed pillow by burrowing his ruffled head in it—“ we!” 

There is such a heart-rent woe in the accent with which the 
last monosyllable is pronounced that for a moment Burgoyne 
has no other idea but that his young friend too has become aware 
of the “ screw loose,” has heard, perhaps in detail, that story from 
before whose ominous opening he himself had fled. The thought 
sends his heart into his throat, so as to render him incapable of 
asking an explanation of the other’s affliction. 

“We!” repeats Byng for the third time, and very indistinctly, 
as he is now lying entirely on his face. 

“Why do you go on saying ‘we’ in that idiotic way?” asks 
Jim at last, recovering his voice—recovering it only to employ 
it in imitating the younger man’s accents, in a manner which 
displays more exasperation than natural talent for mimicry. It 
is not a politely worded inquiry, but it has the desired result of 
acting as a tonic on him at whom it is aimed, making him not 
only roll over once again, but actually sit up. 

“Why doI say we?” repeats he, his young eyes looking lament- 
ably out from under the fall of his tumbled hair— because it 
is not we! it is you! You lucky dog, you will have her all to 
yourself!” 

Jim heaves an inaudible sigh of relief. Whatever may be 
the cause of his companion’s enigmatical conduct, it is evidently 
not what he had feared. There is, however, no evidence of relief 
or any other mild quality in his next remark. 

“Tf you would talk less like an ass,I should have a better 
chance of knowing what you are driving at ! ” 

The query seems only to renew and deepen the other’s tribu- 
lation. He falls back into his former attitude. 

“You will hold the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand!” he 
groans. “ No, do not go” (with a sudden and startling change 
of tone, springing off the bed, as he becomes aware that his 
friend is making for the door, unable to bear those rhapsodies, 
whose full distastefulness to their hearer the utterer little con- 
jectures). “Tl tell you! Ill explain! Why are you in such 
a deuce of a hurry? I cannot go to Certosa because I have just 
heard from my mother that she is to arrive to-day. She will be 
here in another hour.” 


Jim’s fingers are already on the door-handle, but this piece 
of news arrests him. 


“Your mother? I did not know that she was coming abroad.” 
“No more did I!” 


“Tt must have been a very sudden thought! ” 
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“Very!” 

“ What a delightful surprise for you!” 

“Delightful!” There is so ludicrous a discrepancy between 
the adjective and the accent with which it is rendered that Jim 
bursts into a bitter laugh. 

“She would be flattered if she could see your elation at the 
prospect of meeting her!” 

Byng’s blood rushes up under his clear smooth skin at his 
friend’s jeer, but he answers, with some dignity : 

“T do not think you have any right to imply that I am not 
always glad to see my mother ; I do not deny that, if it had been 
equally convenient to her, I had rather she should have come 
twenty-four hours later.” 

Jim feels ashamed of himself, though, being an Anglo-Saxon, he 
has far too much false shame to confess it directly, and what 
he means for an amende, when it comes, is of an oblique nature. 

“T think far the best plan will be to put off the excursion 
altogether; I am sure that I am not particularly keen about it.” 

The indignant red has rapidly died out of Byng’s face ; his placa- 
bility being only to be surpassed by his slowness to take offence. 

“Ts it possible?” he asks in a tone of stupefaction ; then, with 
a sudden tardy recollection of the rosy fetters in which his friend 
is held by another lady, he adds—“ But, of course, you are not 
—I was forgetting!” 

Jim winces. 

“As it is your party, you had better send up a note at once 
to the Piazza d’Azeglio.” 

“No, do not let us both throw them over!” cries Byng eagerly. 
“ Heaven knows it was hard enough to persuade them to accept 
in the first instance. If you go we shall at all events keep our 
communications open; and you—you will say something to her 
for me?” 

“What kind of something?” inquires the older man carpingly. 
“Am I to tell her only what a fine fellow you are in general, or 
anything more circumstantial ?” 

“Tell her,” begins Byng in a rapt voice; but apparently the 
sight of his companion, who has somewhat ostentatiously pulled 
out a note-book and pencil, and assumed the patient air of one 
about to write to dictation, dries the stream of his young 
eloquence ; “ tell her—nothing.” 


“* Nothing speaks our grief like to speak nothing!’” 


replies Jim, leaving the room with this quotation on his lips, 
rather hastily, for fear lest the other should change his mind. 
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Che Dead feart. 


(Written after seeing Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry in the play of that name.) 





Tuy have battered the walls of his prison through, 
They have brought him forth to the free glad sun, 
But he gazes round on his comrades true, 
He has forgotten them every one. 
And where is the maiden of years long fled? 
Will she not come with her smiles and tears? 
What does it matter? His heart is dead— 
Dead in the night of those eighteen years. 


* * * 


Hark! the din of the Carmagnole! 
The rabble have doomed her boy to die; 
Ever the laden tumbrils roll ; 
God! how the moments hurry by! 
And him she had loved could set him free, 
But he will not list to her mother-tears ; 
His love has fled, his heart is dead— 
Dead with the weight of those eighteen years. 


The grey dawn breaks! She kneels, she prays, 
He looks in her eyes with tears all dim, 
And then—he remembers the lost sweet days, 
And the old love wakes again in him. 
“Love, let me go,” he cries, “ forgiven ! 
Love, let my death thy boy restore ; 
For what is death but the gate of heaven 
That will give thee back to my soul once more!” 


Freperic E. WEATHERLY. 
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Edward Sit; Gerald. 





A port, like a prophet, sometimes suffers from a lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of hisneighbours. Mr. Groome, in his interesting 
article* on Edward FitzGerald, informs us that two old ladies of 
Aldeburgh, whenever they heard the name of their distinguished 
townsman mentioned, used always to smooth their black mittens 
and remark: “We never thought much of Mr. Crabbe,” 
intellectual superiority not being a recognised quality in that 
slightly barbaric region. We have consulted some authorities of 
Woodbridge respecting Edward FitzGerald. One of them informs 
us that the only thing he knew of him was that he was an 
“eccentric man who walked about with his mouth open and his 
hat at the back of his head.” Woodbridge evidently entertained 
a great man unawares. The letters of Edward FitzGerald, 
edited by Mr. Aldis Wright, have delighted the reading world. 
The art of letter-writing is not lost, but it is wrong to mention 
art in conjunction with such letters, which are written in “the 
purest, simplest, raciest English,” without a shade of affectation, or 
a thought that they would ever be ‘subjected to public criticism. 
Of course there are superior persons who see nothing in them, 
but as usual they are in a hopeless minority. FitzGerald’s 
description of Madame de Sévigné’s letters might be applied to 
his own: “good sense, good feeling, humour, love of books and 
country life.” 

Edward FitzGerald was born in 1809 at Bredfield Hall, near 
Woodbridge. He was educated at Bury School, where he acquired 
the friendship of James Spedding, William Bodham Donne, and 
John Kemble, afterwards Licenser of Plays and a great Anglo- 
Saxon scholar ; on leaving Bury he entered Cambridge University, 
where he first met his friends, the Tennysons. 

Edward FitzGerald’s name was first known in America through 
Mrs. Kemble’s account of his family in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Mr. FitzGerald is described as a most amiable and genial 


* In Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Irish gentleman, the possessor of large property in Ireland and 
Suffolk, with a house in Portland Place, where he, with his wife, 
who was also his first cousin, lived in great state. Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald is described as a “very handsome, clever and eccentric 
woman.” 


“One member of her family, her son Edward FitzGerald, has remained 
my friend till this day: his parents and mine are dead; of his brothers 
and sisters I retain no knowledge; but with him I still keep up an 
affectionate and to me most valuable and interesting correspondence. 
He was distinguished from the rest of his family, and indeed from most 
people, by the possession of very rare intellectual and artistic gifts. A 
poet, a painter, a musician, an admirable scholar and writer—if he had not 
shunned notoriety as sedulously as most people seek it, he would have 
achieved a foremost place among the eminent men of his day, and left a 
name second to that of very few of his contemporaries. His life was spent 
in literary leisure, on literary labours of love of singular excellence, which 
he never caused to be published beyond the circle of his intimate friends: 
Euphranor, Polonius, a collection of dialogues full of keen wisdom, fine 
observation, and profound thought; sterling philosophy written in the 
purest, simplest, raciest English; noble translations, or rather free 
adaptations, of Calderon’s two finest dramas, ‘The Wonderful Magician’ 
and ‘ Life’s a Dream,’ and a splendid paraphrase of the Agamemnon of 
AXschylus, which fills its reader with regret that he should not have 
Englished the whole of the great trilogy with the same severe sublimity. 
In America this gentleman is better known by his translation, or adapta- 
tion—how much more of it is his own than the author’s I should like 
to know, if I were Irish—of Omar Khayam, the astronomer-poet of 
Persia.” 


Having adopted no profession on leaving Cambridge, Edward 
FitzGerald seemed at one time to have intended to adopt a 
farming life on scientific principles. Perhaps he was wise in 
rejecting the idea. In the meantime he was much amused at 
the lucubrations of his friends, Donne, John Kemble and 
Edgeworth, in the English and Foreign Review. 


“Since I saw you I have entered into a decidedly agricultural course of 
conduct: read books about composts, &c. I walk about in the fields also 
where the people are at work, and the more dirt accumulates on my 
shoes the more I think I know. Is not this all funny? Gibbon might 
elegantly compare my retirement with that of Diocletian. Have you read 
Thackeray’s little book, ‘The Second Funeral of Napoleon’? Ifnot, pray 
do; and buy it, and ask others to buy it, as each copy sold puts 73d. in 
T.’s pocket, which is very empty just now, I take it. I think this book 
the best thing he has done. What an account there is of the Emperor 
Nicholas in Kemble’s last Review—the last sentence of it (which can be 
by no other man in Europe but Jack himself) has been meat and drink to 
me for a fortnight. The electric-eel at the Adelaide Gallery is nothing 
to it. Then Edgeworth fires away about the ‘Odes of Pindar,’ and Donne 
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is very wxsthetic about Mr. Hallam’s book. What is the meaning of 
‘exegetical’? Till I know that, how can I understand the Review?” 


Edward FitzGerald was very much amused by receiving an 
invitation to figure as a lecturer to the cultivated mechanics of 
Ipswich. Wild horses would not have brought him to make such 
an exhibition of himself. He writes to Bernard Barton: 


“New honours in society have devolved upon me the necessity of a 
more dignified deportment. A letter has been sent me from the Secretary 
of the Ipswich Mechanics’ Institution, asking me to lecture—any subject 
but Party Politics or Controversial Divinity. On my politely declining, 
another, a fuller and more pressing letter, was sent, urging me to comply 
with their demand. I answered to the same effect, but with accelerated 
dignity. I am now awaiting the third request in confidence; if you see 
no symptoms of its being mooted, perhaps you will kindly propose it. I 
have prepared an answer. Donne is mad with envy. He consoles himself 
with having got a Roman History to write for Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. What a pity it is that only lying histories are readable. 
I am afraid Donne will stick to what is considered the truth too much.” 


Owing to rash speculation in coal mines by FitzGerald’s father 
the family pecuniary position had naturally suffered. When Mr. 
FitzGerald died in 1852, his son writes that he died like “ poor 
old Sedley in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ all his coal schemes at an end, saying, 
‘ That engine works well!’ in the stupor of death.” FitzGerald had 
taken up his abode at Boulge Cottage, with an old Suffolk woman, 
Mrs. Faiers, as his housekeeper, and his cats, dogs and his parrot, 
“Beauty Bob.” He finally in 1873 lived at Little Grange, 
Woodbridge. 


“It is true; I really do like to sit in this doleful place with a good fire, 
a cat and dog on the rug, and an old woman in the kitchen. This is all 
my live stock. The house is yet damp, as last’year; and the great event 
of this winter is my putting up a trough round the eaves to carry off the 
wet. There was discussion whether the trough should be of iron or of 
zinc: iron, dear and lasting; zinc, the reverse. It was decided of iron, and 
accordingly iron is put up. Why should I not live in London and see 
the world? you say. Why then, I say as before, I don’t like it. I think 
the dulness of the country people is better than the impudence of 
Londoners; and the fresh cold and wet of our clay fields better than a 
fog that stinks per se; and this room of mine, clean at all events, better 
than a dirty room in Charlotte Street.” 


FitzGerald’s dislike for London society increased every day. 
A London dinner-party he seems to have especially disliked. 


“You know my way of life so well that I need not describe it to you, 
as it has undergone no ehange since I saw you. I read of mornings—the 
same old books over and over again, having no command of new ones: 
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walk with my great black dog of an afternoon, and at evening sit with 
open windows, up to which the China roses climb, with my pipe, while the 
blackbirds and thrushes begin to rustle bed-wards in the garden, and the 
nightingale to have the neighbourhood to herself. We have had such a 
spring (bating the last ten days) as would have satisfied even you with 
warmth. And such verdure! White clouds moving over the new-fledged 
tops of oak trees—and acres of grass striving with buttercups. How old 
to tell of, how new to see!” 


The following letter was written when staying at Geldeston, 
where his brother-in-law Mr. Kerrich lived. FitzGerald was 
very fond of his children. 


“T sit writing this at my bed-room window, while the rain (long looked 
for) patters onthe pane. I prophesied it to-day: which is a great comfort. 
We have a housefall of the most delightful children; and if the rain would 
last, and the grass grow, all would be well. I think the rain will last: I 
shall prophesy so when I go down to our early dinner. For it is Sunday: 
and we dine, children and all, at one o’clock ; and go to afternoon church, 
and a great tea at six—then a pipe (except for the young ladies)—a stroll 
—a bit of supper—and to bed. Wake in the morning at five—open the 
windows and read Ecclesiasticus. A proverb says that ‘everything is fun 
in the country.’” 

Carlyle wrote to FitzGerald that he had passed an “ unfor- 
gettable day” with Alfred Tennyson. We fancy that this was the 
meeting when an American author was present, and a terrific 
discussion took place between these lights of mankind—Carlyle 
shrieking out for the return of William the Conqueror, to rule 
over us again, and defending with delight the conduct of that 
humane monarch, in cutting off the legs of 1200 Cambridgeshire 
gentlemen. “Let me tell your returning hero, then,” said 
Tennyson, “one thing, he had better steer clear of my precincts, 
or he will feel my knife in his guts very soon.” FitzGerald is 
quite justified in writing that no one conversed so wisely as Alfred 
Tennyson, and that he ought to have a Boswell to record his 
inspired talk. 

“T smoked a pipe with Carlyle yesterday. We ascended from his 
dining-room, carrying pipes and tobacco, up through two stories of his 
house, and got into a little dressing-room near the roof: there we sat 
down: the window was open and looked out on nursery gardens, their 
almond-trees in blossom, and beyond, bare walls of houses, and over these 
roofs and chimneys, and here and there a steeple, and whole London 
crowned with darkness like the illimitable resources of a dream. I tried 
to persuade him to leave the accursed den, and he wished—but—but— 
perhaps he didn’t wish on the whole. ... A cloud comes over Charlotte 
Street, and seems as if it were sailing softly on the April wind to fall in 
a blessed shower,* upon the lilac buds and thirsty anemones somewhere 
in Essex; or, who knows? perhaps at Boulge. Out will come Mrs. 





* There was a great drought when this letter was written. 
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Faiers, and, with red arms and face of woe, haul in the struggling windows 
of the cottage, and make all tight. ‘“ Beauty Bob ” will cast a bird’s-eye 
out at the shower, and bless the useful wet. Mr. Loder will observe to 
the farmer, for whom he is doing up a dozen of Queen’s Heads, that it 
will be of great use: and the farmer will agree that his young barley 
wanted it much. The German Ocean will dimple with innumerable pin 
points, and porpoises rolling near the surface sneeze with unusual pellets 
of fresh water— 


‘Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?’” 


Lockhart relates that Laidlaw, after hearing Sir Walter Scott 
and Sir Humphry Davy converse, cocked his eye like a bird, with : 
“ Eh, sir, this is a superior occasion ; I wonder whether Shakespeare 
and Bacon ever met to screw ilk other up.” It is a pity there was 
no listener to hear the interchange of opinions between those two 
most original men, Carlyle and FitzGerald. Carlyle generally 
preferred listeners to‘\talkers. The late Mr. Allingham used to 
walk with him in the evening, when Carlyle used, as FitzGerald 
said, to rave at everything and propose nothing. One evening, 
on returning to the gate, Mr. Allinghan ventured to say, “I have 
listened to you with great pleasure, Mr. Carlyle, but I do not 
entirely agree with you.” “ Allingham, Allingham” answered the 
injured sage, “ you always will have the last word.” 

Edward FitzGerald had formed a sincere friendship with 
Parson Crabbe, the son of the poet. It is curious that the parson 
had never read his father’s warks till he was persuaded by his 
friend to perform that painful ceremony. Sir Walter Scott’s 
eldest son is said never to have read his father’s novels. 


“T have written enough for to-night: I am now going to sit down and 
play one of Handel’s overtures—as well as I can—‘ Semele,’ perhaps, a very 
grand one—then, lighting my lantern, trudge through the mud to Parson 
Crabbe’s. Before I take my pen again to finish this letter, the new year 
will have dawned—on some of us. ‘ Thou fool! this night thy soul may 
be required of thee!’ Very well: while it is in this body I will wish my 
dear old F. J. a happy New Year. And now to drum out the Old with 
Handel. 

“New Year’s Day, 1851—A happy New Year to you! I sat up with my 
Parson till the Old Year was past, drinking punch and smoking cigars, 
for which I endure some headache this morning. Not that we took much; 
but a very little punch disagrees with me. Only I would not disappoint 
my old friend’s convivial expectations. He is one of those happy men 
who have the boy’s heart throbbing and trembling under the snows of 
sixty-five.” 


One of the characteristics of Edward FitzGerald was his 
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devotion to the writings of Sir Walter Scott. He read his novels 
over and over again, finding new beauties every time. 


“The ‘Pirate’ is, I know, not one of Scott’s best; the women, Minna, 
Brenda, Norna, are poor theatrical figures. But Magnus and Jack Bunce, 
and Claud Halcro, though the latter is rather wearisome, are substantial 
enough; how wholesomely they swear! And no one ever thinks of blaming 
Scott for it. There is a passage where the company at Burgh Westra are 
summoned by Magnus to go down to the shore to see the boats go off to 
the deep-sea fishing, and ‘they followed his stately step to the shore as 
the herd of deer follows the leading stag, with all manner of respectful 
observance.’ This, coming in at the close of the preceding unaffected 
narrative, is to me like Homer, whom Scott really resembles in the 
simplicity and ease of his story. This is far more poetical in my eyes 
than all the effort of ,etc., etc. And which of them has written such a 
lyric as ‘ Farewell to Northmaven’? I finished the book with sadness, 
thinking I might never read it again.” 





It is singular that we cannot find the above passage in Scott in 
our edition of his works. 

Mrs. Trench’s journal was sent by her son, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, to Edward FitzGerald, who received it with 
great favour. 


“Dear Dr. TRENCH,—Thank you sincerely for the delightful little 
journal which I had from you yesterday, and only wished to be a dozen 
times as long. The beautiful note at p. 75 speaks of much yet unprinted ! 
It is a pity Mrs. Kemble had not read p. 79. I thought in the night of 
‘the subdued voice of Good Sense,’ and ‘the eye that invites you to look 
into it.’ I doubt I can read, more or less attentively, most personal 
memoirs, but I am equally sure of the superiority of this in its shrewdness, 
humour, natural taste, and good breeding. One is sorry for the account 
of Lord Nelson, but one cannot doubt it. It was at the time when he 
was intoxicated, I suppose, with glory and Lady Hamilton. What your 
mother says of the Dresden Madonna reminds me of what Tennyson once 
said: that the attitude of the child was that of a man; but perhaps not 
the less right for all that. As to the countenance, he said that scarce any 
man’s face could look so grave and rapt as a baby’s could at times. He 
once said of his own child: ‘He was a whole hour this morning 
worshipping the sunshine playing on the bed-post.? He never writes 
letters or journals, but I hope people will be found to remember some of 
the things he has said as naturally as your mother wrote them.” 


Mrs. Trench had written: “The Virgin’s face is divine. The 
Child, who appears about a year old, has more the expression of 
the King than the Saviour of the world. There is a beautiful 
haughtiness, mixed with disdain, in his features.” 


Thackeray said that “dear old Fitz” was one of his two 
greatest friends, but when ‘ Vanity Fair’ took the town by storm 
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and its author figured in the grand world, some temporary 
coolness seems to have ensued between the friends. ‘ Thackeray,” 
FitzGerald writes, “is in such a great world that I am afraid of 
him ; he gets tired of me, and we are content to regard each other 
at a distance.” Thackeray’s head may have been slightly turned 
by his marvellous success, after experiencing for years shameful 
neglect and disappointment; but let us hope it was mere fancy 
on the part of FitzGerald respecting his friend’s altered manner. 
Be that as it may, on Thackeray’s death all the old feelings of 
affection instantly returned. 


“ Dear LAWRENCE. ... I want to know about your two portraits of 
Thackeray: the first one (which I think Smith and Elder have) I know by 
the print. I want to know about one you last did (some two yeurs ago ?), 
whether you think it as good and characteristic; and also who has it. 
Frederic Tennyson sent me a photograph of W. M. T.—old, white, 
massive, and melancholy, sitting in his library. Iam surprized almost to 
find how much I am thinking of him: so little as I had seen him for the 
last ten years; not once for the last five. I had been told—by you, for 
one—that he was spoiled. I am glad, therefore, that I have scarce seen 
him since he was “old Thackeray.” I keep reading his ‘ Newcomes’ of 
nights, and, as it were, hear him saying so much in it; and it seems to me 
as if he might be coming up my stairs, and about to come (singing) into 
my room, as in old Charlotte Street, etc., thirty years ago. ... 

“T have this summer made the acquaintance of a great lady, with 
whom I have become perfectly intimate, through her letters, Madame de 
Sévigné. I had hitherto kept aloof from her, because of that eternal 
daughter of hers; but ‘it’s all truth and daylight, as Kitty Clive said of 
Mrs. Siddons. Her letters from Brittany are best of all, not those from 
Paris, for she loved the country, dear creature; and nowI want to go 
and visit her ‘ Rochers,’ but never shall.” 


He really intended to journey to Brittany, but he found from 
‘Murray’s Guide Book’ that the present owner of Les Rochers 
declined to admit Sévigné enthusiasts. 

There were many false reports at Woodbridge about the eccen- 
tricities of Edward FitzGerald. It was said that he went up to 
visit Sir Walter Scott’s country, but on finding on his arrival at 
Newcastle that there was a train immediately starting for the 
south, he seized such a favourable opportunity and entered it ; 
again, Mr. Groome informs us, it was reported that he sailed to 
Holland to see the works of the great painters, but when he 
arrived on the coast he found such a wind for his return that he 
could not resist its fascination. FitzGerald named his boat 
The Scandal, in honour of the town of Woodbridge’s staple 
commodity. 

Country town life is not badly described in a verse which we 
read the other day in an old Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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“We eat, we drink, we scandal talk, 
We go to church on Sunday, 
And some they go in fear of God, 
And some of—Mrs. Grundy.” 


Its characteristics are, so writes FitzGerald, about the “ faded 
tapestry” of country town life, “third-rate accomplishments 
infinitely prized, scandal removed from dukes and duchesses to 
the parson, the banker, the commissioner of excise, and the 
attorney.” 

Mrs. Kemble describes FitzGerald as living a curious life of 
almost entire estrangement from society, preferring the com- 
panionship of the rough sailors and fishermen of the Suffolk coast 
to that of lettered folk. He used to sail about in his yacht, and 
the rougher the sea was the more he liked it, always putting into 
port on Sunday that his men might have a hot dinner. He 
entered into partnership with a sailor, of whom he was a great 
friend, in a herring lugger. 


“My DEAR CowELL. .. . My lugger captain has just left me to go 
on his mackerel voyage to the western coast; and I don’t know when I 
shall see him again. Just after he went, a muffled bell from the church 
here began to toll for somebody’s death: it scunded like a bell under the 
sea. He sat listening to the hymn played by the church chimes, last 
evening, and said he could hear it all as if in Lowestoft church, when he 
was a boy, ‘Jesus our Deliverer!’ You can’t think what a grand, tender, 
soul this is, lodged in a suitable carcase.” 


The partnership in Meum and Tuum, which the profane 
inhabitants of Woodbridge called Mwm and Tum, was dissolved, 
the captain wishing to be sole master, a desire that FitzGerald 
readily complied with, saying it was his right. 

Edward FitzGerald in his youth was very fond of the theatre. 
The Haymarket was his favourite, with Liston in Paul Pry, and 
Madame Vestris in a Pamela hat, with a red feather, singing 
“Cherry Ripe;” he loved it also because of the old bills on 
the opposite colonnade, “ Medea in Corinto. Medea, Signora 
Pasta.” 

Hayter’s sketches of Madame Pasta caused FitzGerald to write 
a notice of her wondrous acting. 


“Looking at them now, people who never saw the original will wonder, 
perhaps, that Talma and Mrs. Siddons should have said that they might 
go to learn of her: and indeed it was only the living genius and passion of 
the woman herself, that could have inspired and exalted, and enlarged her 
very incomplete person (as it did her voice) into the grandeur, as well as 
the Niobe pathos, of her action and utterance. All the nobler features of 
humanity she had indeed : finely shaped head, neck, bust and arms: all finely 
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related to one another; the superior features too of the face: fine eyes, 
eyebrows—I remember Trelawny saying they reminded him of those in 
the East—the nose not so fine, but the whole face ‘homogeneous,’ as 
Lavater calls it, and capable of all expression from tragedy to farce. For 
I have seen her in the Prova dun Opera Seria, where no one, I believe, 
admired her but myself-—except Thomas Moore, whose journal, long after 
published, revealed to me one who thought—yes, and knew—as I did... . 
I used to admire as much as anything her attitude and air, as she stood at 
the side of the stage when Jason’s Bridal Procession came on: motionless, 
with one finger in her golden girdle—a habit which (I heard) she inherited 
from Grassini.” 


An esthetic personage once said to Pasta, “ Vous avez beau- 
coup étudié antique.” Pasta answered, “Je lai beaucoup senti.” 
Edward FitzGerald would have made an admirable theatrical 
critic. He loved quiet acting, and could not appreciate the 
scolding of Grisi in the parts which had been filled by Pasta. 

“In Sophie Gay’s ‘Salons de Paris, I read that when Mdlle. Contat 
(the predecessor of Mars) was learning under Préville and his wife for the 
stage, she gesticulated too much, as novices do. So the Prévilles confined 
her arms, like ‘une momie,’ she says, and then set her off with a scene. 
So long as no great passion business was needed, she felt pretty com- 
fortable, she says; but when the dialogue grew hot, then she could not 
help trying to get her hands free: and that, as the Prévilles told her, 
sufficiently showed where action should begin, and not till then, whether in 
grave or comic. This anecdote (told by Contat herself) has almost an 
exact counterpart in Mrs. Siddons’ practice, who recited even Lear’s curse 
with her hands and arms close to her side like an Egyptian figure, and Sir 
Walter Scott, who heard her, said nothing could be more terrible.” 


The French school of acting was perfection. Madame de 
Genlis saw Le Kain giving a débutant a lesson in declamation. 
The young man, in the middle of a scene, seized the arm “de la 
Princesse.” Le Kain, shocked, said, “ Monsieur, si vous voulez par- 
aitre passionné, ayez Tair de craindre de toucher la robe de celle 
que vous aimez.” It was said there were only two men who 
knew how to talk to women, Le Kain and M. de Vaudreuil, the 
friend of the Duchess of Polignac. 


“One day I went into the Abbey at 3.30. p.m., while a beautiful anthem 
was beautifully sung, and then the prayers and collects, not less beautiful, 
well intoned on one single note by the minister. And when I looked up 
and about me, I thought that Abbey a wonderful structure for monkeys to 
have raised. The last night Mesdames Kemble and Edwards had each of 
them company, so I went into my old Opera House in the Haymarket, 
where I remembered the very place where Pasta stood as Medea on the 
stage, with Rubini singing his return to his betrothed in Puritani, and 
Taglioni floating about everywhere: and the several boxes in which 
sat the several ranks and beauties of forty or fifty years ago; my 
mother’s box on the third tier, in which I often figured as a specimen of 
both. The audience all changed, much for the worse, I thought; and opera 
and singers also; only one of them who could sing at all, and she sang 
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very well indeed—Trebelli her name. The opera by a Frenchman on the 
Wagner Plan: excellent instrumentation, but not one new or melodious 
idea through the whole.” 

“T saw Carlyle,” writes FitzGerald, “and Tennysonand Spedding 
most and best.” James Spedding, like his friend, shunned 
notoriety just as other people seek it. When he was offered the 
Under-Secretaryship of the Colonial Office, he refused it because 
he felt unfit to undertake its duties—an estimate of himself which 
was assented to by no one. He passed his literary life in 
attempting the hopeless task of vindicating the character of Lord 
Bacon—striving, as FitzGerald writes, “to wash his blackamoor 
white.” For “how can any one,” we heard Dean Milman say, “ clear 
the character of a man who confessed he was a rogue?” Fitz- 
Gerald frequently compares him to Socrates—no one was more 
highly estimated in literary society. Lord Houghton writes 
that Lady Ashburton, who could be insolent to others, once said, 
“T always feel a kind of average between myself and any other 
person, so that when I am talking to Spedding I am unutterably 
foolish.” Like Sir Walter Scott, who was nicknamed by Peter 
Robertson, “ Peveril of the Peak,” James Spedding had a very 
high forehead, which we used to gaze upon with childish awe 
when he sat, serene and stately, on the oak bench when he was 
head boy at Bury School. Thackeray and FitzGerald used to be 
amused with this forehead. When Spedding accompanied Lord 
Ashburton on his mission to America, FitzGerald wrote—“ You 
have of course read the account of Spedding’s forehead having 
landed in America. English sailors hail it in the Channel, 
mistaking it for Beechy Head. There is a Shakespeare Cliff and a 
Spedding Cliff. Good old fellow! I hope he'll come back, forehead 
and all.” 

Thackeray declared he saw the forehead in a milestone, and 
drew it rising with a sober light over Mont Blane, and reflected in 
the Lake of Geneva. 

Spedding had once come down to visit FitzGerald— 

“T have not seen any one you know since I last wrote; nor heard from 
any one, except dear old Spedding, who really came down and spent two 
days with us—me and that scholar and his wife, in their village, in their 
delightful little house, in their pleasant fields by the river side. Old 
Spedding was delicious there; always leaving a mark, as I say, in all 
places one has been at with him, a sort of Platonic perfume. For has he 
not all the beauty of the Platonic Socrates, with some personal beauty to 
boot? He explained to us one day about the laws of reflection in water : 
and I said then, one could never look at the willow, whose branches 
furnished the text, without thinking of him. How beastly this reads ! 
As if he gave us a lecture! But you know the man, how quietly it all 
came out; only because I petulantly denied his plain assertion. For I 
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really often cross him only to draw him out ; and, vain as I may be, he is 
one of those that I am well content to make shine at my own expense.” 


James Spedding met with a terrible accident, being run over 
by a hansom cab when trying to pass the road in Berkeley Street, 
opposite the Lansdowne Passage. He had got out of the way of 
one cab and returned to the pavement ; but, having again tried to 
cross, 2 hansom, with a Member of Parliament as a passenger, 
which Spedding did not see, knocked him down. The cab did not 
stop, but went on rapidly to the Great Western station. 
Spedding was taken to St. George’s Hospital. He exonerated the 
cabman from blame ; of course he would do that, it was his nature. 
FitzGerald writes to Mrs. Kemble— 


“My DEAR Lapy,—It was very very good and kind of you to write to 
me about Spedding. Yes: Aldis Wright had apprised me of the matter 
just after it happened, he happening to be in London at the time; and 
but two days after the accident heard that Spedding was quite calm, and 
even cheerful; only anxious that Wright himself should not be kept 
waiting for some communication that 8. had promised him! Whether 
to live or to die, he will be Socrates still. Directly that I heard from 
Wright, I wrote to Mowbray Donne to send me just a post card daily, 
if he or his wife could, with but one or two words on it, ‘ Better,’ ‘ Less 
well,’ cr whatever it might be. This morning I hear that allis going on 
even better than could be expected, according to Miss Spedding. But I 
suppose the crisis, which you tell me of, is not yet come; and I have 
always a terror of that French adage, ‘ Monsieur se porte mal—Monsieur 
se porte mieux—Monsieur esp——!’ Ah, you know, or you guess the rest. 
My dear old Spedding, though I have not seen him these twenty years and 
more, and probably shall never see him again; but he lives, his old self, 
in my heart of hearts; and all I hear of him does but embellish the 
recollection of him, if it could be embellished ; for he is but the same that 
he was from a boy, all that is best in heart and head, a man that would be 
incredible, had one not known him. I certainly should have gone up to 
London, even with eyes that will scarce face the lamps of Woodbridge— 
not to see him, but to have the first intelligence I could about him. But 
I'rely on the post card for but a night’s delay. Lawrence, Mowbray 
tells me, had been to see him, and found him as calm as had been reported 
by Wright. But the doctors had said he should be kept as quiet as 
possible.” 


Such was the esteem Carlyle felt for Spedding, that Fitz- 
Gerald writes if he had been alive he would have been carried 
to the hospital to see him. 

There is a charming letter from FitzGerald to Mrs. Kemble, 
recalling the days when he stayed with his friend Spedding in 
the Cumberland mountains. 

My pEAR Lapy,—I have let the full-moon pass because I thought you 


had written to me so lately, and so kindly, about our lost Spedding, that I 
would not call on you so soonagain. Of him I will say nothing, except 
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that his death has made me recall very many passages in his life in which 
I was partly concerned. In particular, staying at his Cumberland home 
along with Tennyson in the May of 1835. ‘ Voili bien longtemps de 
ca!’ His father and mother were both alive; he, a wise man, who 
mounted his cob after breakfast, and was at his farm till dinner at two; 
then away again till tea, after which he sat reading by a shaded lamp, 
saying very little, but always courteous, and quite content with any 
company his son might bring to the house, so long as they let him go his 
own way—which, indeed, he would have gone whether they let him or no. 
But he had seen enough of poets not to like them or their trade—Shelley 
for a long time living among the lakes; Coleridge, at Southey’s, whom 
perhaps he had a respect for—Southey, I mean—and Wordsworth, whom 
I do not think he valued. He was rather jealous of ‘Jem’—who might 
have done any available service in the world, he thought—giving himself 
up to such dreamers, and sitting up with Tennyson conning over the 
‘Morte d’Arthur,’ ‘Lord of Burleigh, and otber things which helped to 
make up the two volumes of 1842. So I always associate that ‘ Arthur’ 
idyl with Basanthwaite Lake and Skiddaw. Mrs. Spedding was a 
sensible, motherly lady, with whom I used to play chess of a night. And 
there was an old friend of hers, Miss Bristowe, who always reminded me 
of Miss La Creevy, if you know of such a person, in ‘ Nickleby.’” 


Shelley, rampaging about the peaceful Lake land with pistols, 
must have horrified good Mr. Spedding, who was not at all 
satisfied with his son’s devotion to Tennyson. ‘ What is it?” he 
said to FitzGerald, “ Mr. Tennyson reads and Jem criticises—is 
that it?” 

FitzGerald, like Alceste in Le Misanthrope, preferred the 
French prose and poetry of the olden time to the new style 
developed in the age of Louis XIV. In an unpublished letter to 
Mrs. Kemble, he writes— 


“ The French writers and the French language could touch the heart, both 
in prose and verse, till theixv Augustan age of Louis XIV. tamed and 
formalized them, as ow Queen Anne’s did ours. I copy for you astray wild- 
note from old Normandy— 


‘Dieu garde de déshonneur 

Celle que j’ai longtemps aimée! 
Je Vaimois de tout mon ccur; 

Ma jeunesse est passée. 
Or vois-je bien que c’est follye 
D’y mettre sa pensée, 
Quand elle me dit en plorant: 

“Nos amours sont finis, 
Nos amours sont finis.”’ 


Do you remember the beautiful ‘mais Von revient toujours’ of our young 
days? I saw that M. Faure had been reviving the song in London; I 
always said Rubini should have done that. The words are only not as 
beautiful as the music.” 
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An extract from a Suffolk paper has been sent us which gives a 
graphic account of FitzGerald “ at home.” 


“In the little retreat he had made for himself in the outskirts of the 
town they had battled with him over lines from works’much of the reading 
community had never looked into; they had revelled with him in passages 
from authors many a reader had never heard of. But some knew him in 
another light. To such he was something more than an equal—more 
than an equal, at any rate, if the measure were laid on these lines. None 
but those who knew him thus had felt to the full the infinite delicacy with 
which he would bridge over the chasm which divided their learning from 
his. Unfortunately, it too often pertains to the man who knows much to 
make his superiority especially conspicuous to those who know less. 
There was nothing of this at Little Grange. Whatever the company 
were, one ever felt he was treated as an equal. Without any apparent 
effort, the guest, however humble, was always made to feel at his ease. 
Correction to a misquotation was never made a point of notice; at most, 
it was met with the gentle, ‘Oh dear, I always thought it was so-and-so 
had written that,’ etc. A doubtful passage, the key to which seemed lost 
in the distance of time, would be incontrovertibly settled by a recollection 
of some fifty years’ standing—but there was no triumph, no victory in the 
announcement. His readings from favourite poets were delightful. 
With what spellbound interest would one listen when he had a mind to 
give you something from his dearly-loved Tennyson, to make you see it in 
its best and brightest rendering! How charmingly he would interline it 
with some personal description, only to make more real the reality of the 
scene before you! How one basked in the genial modulation of a voice 
apparently toned to make the best of another’s words!” 


The charm of FitzGerald’s letters is that we see him as he 
lived, pining in murky London for his anemones and the 
sighing of his Scotch firs; appreciating all the mnutie of country 
life, pitying the robin, poor little fellow, who had built his nest, 
having trusted to the false indications of spring. We see him, 
when his eyes had been nearly destroyed by paraffin lamps, 
listening to a boy reading ‘Guy Mannering’ to him, whilst 
the nightingale was singing on the tree, just as in Shakespeare’s 
time. Then the boy reads Tichborne, every word, FitzGerald’s 
heart leaping at Sir John Coleridge’s description of the “ unfor- 
tunate nobleman” by a quotation from Tennyson— 


‘** Read rascal in the motions of his back, 
And scoundrel in the supple-sliding knee.” 


Then reading ‘ Lothair,’ resembling a pleasant magic lantern— 
when finished, to be forgotten. After the reading, having “ grub 
with the boy in the pantry,” sending him to a representation of 
Macbeth by a strolling company, the boy bringing home a new 
reading of Shakespeare, “ Hang out our gallows on the outward 
walls,” which will be perhaps adopted by some enterprising 
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manager. Lastly, we see him at Lowestoft, delighting in the 
reading of Carlyle’s ‘Kings of Norway,’ whilst the old sea— 
showing, like Carlyle, no signs of decrepitude—was rolling in 
from that north, and looking up from his book, seeing a Norwegian 
barque beating southward close to the shore, with nearly all sail 
set. 

“Tt seems strange,” FitzGerald wrote in May, 1883, to his 
niece, “to be so seemingly alert—certainly alive—amid such 
fatalities with younger and stronger people. But even while I 
say so, the hair may break and the suspended sword fall. If it 
would do so at once and effectually!” Sixteen days later Fitz- 
Gerald died in his sleep. 

There is a stanza which Gray threw out of his ‘ Elegy’ which 
FitzGerald thought so beautiful : 


“There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found, 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 


Let us hope that this description applies to the little churchyard 
at Boulge, where Edward FitzGerald lies, with an inscription on 
his tombstone, “It is He that has made us, and not we ourselves.” 
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Ustes on Stockholm. 


Wuen I arrived in Stockholm towards the end of May, summer 
had already set in. In England I had left fogs, and leaden skies, 
and biting east winds; here I found a clear canopy of pale blue, 
days nineteen hours long, and a midday temperature of seventy 
degrees in the shade. 

This order of things, however, I found on inquiry had not been 
very long established, for if in Sweden the long winter seldom 
lingers into May, it at any rate makes things very unpleasant 
throughout the preceding month. Five weeks before I had 
arrived the ice mantle was still stretched over the length and 
breadth of the land, for the spring is very short indeed in these 
northern countries. The thaw comes, the warm breath of the 
“wind from the western sea” quickly demoralises the snow, the 
ice-breakers are sent forth, which charge channels through the 
softened ice and quickly open the navigation of the creeks and 
fiords. In the country the change goes forward with the 
bewildering rapidity of a Drury Lane transformation scene. The 
anemones and crocuses have been growing under the snow, the 
hazel, the alder, and the maple burst into leaf, the flowers of the 
forest and the field “ awake from the dreams of their wintry rest,” 
the summer migrants return from the warm south, and the lark 
from his place in mid-heaven sings out “ tableau.” 

I arrived in Stockholm during the few dark—or rather twilight 
—hours of the night, and thus had my first real view of the place 
from the windows of the hotel in the small hours of the morning 
after my arrival. The town is wonderfully situated on a group of 
islands, scattered round the narrow outlet of the Malar lake, and 
extending a mile or so into the Saltsjé on the east. From the 
circumstance of its being surrounded and intersected by water- 
ways, it is often called “'The Venice of the North,” though if any 
close comparison were instituted between the two cities, the 
contrasts, I suspect, would far outrun the parallels. 

The first impression that Stockholm makes is very favourable ; 
coming from the dirt and dinginess, the rush and the shock which 
make London a place pretty well unfit for human habitation, it 
seemed to me indeed a place of sweetness and of light, and 
as fine a city withal of its inches as it had ever been my privilege 
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to look upon. It was very early when I first looked out on the 
still slumbering city, and it seemed strange to note the hush and 
silence of the night still settled on the streets, though the sun 
had already climbed quite high and the water and the white 
pavements were bright with the glitter of a blue and gold day. 
My window faced towards the south, and the morning sun threw 
a golden bridge over the sparkling waters of the Saltsjé up to 
the white shining wharfs of the Staden Island. On the left the 
view ranged to the southern portion of the town, the Sédermalm, 
which rises in terraces to a height of two hundred feet above the 
level of the surrounding water. Westwards lay the palace, a 
huge sombre pile standing sentinel over the sleeping city, its 
frowning darkness relieved by a few points of light caught by its 
windows from the morning sun. Above and beyond rose the 
graceful iron spire of the Riddarholm church cutting black and 
clear into the pale blue sky, and to the right, in the middle 
distance, appeared the narrow outlet of the Malar, its waters 
rushing and swirling from the higher level of the lake below the 
heavy masonry of the Norrbro, a granite bridge which springs its 
grey arch from the northern point of the Staden Island, linking 
the old quarter with the new. It had certainly a very beautiful 
aspect, this old northern town in the still hours of the early 
summer morning. 

As I was to stay in the place for some time, it behoved me 
to begin looking about for quarters where I might be more com- 
fortable than in an hotel. Not that the hotel was in any way 
objectionable as hotels go. “The Grand” of Stockholm is a most 
imposing edifice, which at the time of my arrival had about three 
people in it, for the summer was still young, and the glorious 
company of the “ personally conducted ” had not yet begun their 
annual incursion. But hotels are at best unsatisfactory abiding 
places, haunted, the world over, by a spirit of unrest, and endur- 
able but for a short season. On the other hand, private rooms 
certainly have their inconveniences when one is totally ignorant 
of the language of the country. I had been assured that almost 
every Swede knew some other language besides his own, and that 
in any case Swedish itself was absurdly easy, but I cannot say that I 
found there was much truth in either of these comfortable doctrines. 

After diligent search I succeeded in finding very comfortable 
apartments where the landlady believed herself to understand a 
little English. In this matter she was self-deceived, but she 
proved to be a most worthy and estimable old lady, though some- 
what too highly gifted with conversational powers. She ‘was 
specially given to exercising these during the time I devoted to 
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luncheon, when she would invade my room under pretext of 
inquiring whether the meal met with my approbation. Having 
satisfied herself on this point, she would establish herself in an 
armchair and discuss the topics of the day, never the least 
disconcerted by the fact that I did not understand what she was 
saying, or suspecting that I might consider her in the way. 
Fortunately she was such an attentive old person that she 
generally succeeded in providing me with what I wanted before I 
had to ask for it, which, of course, was just what I had great 
difficulty in doing. 

One of the first things that strikes one in the aspect of the 
streets and squares is the number of people who seem possessed 
of ample leisure. During the summer months the Swedes live 
very much iu the open air, probably to compensate themselves 
for the months passed in hot, stove-heated rooms during the dark 
and dreary months of winter. About the end of May many forms 
of al fresco entertainment spring up in the squares and open 
spaces of the town, and especially in the Djurgarden, a beautiful 
public park situated on an island lying to the north-east of the 
Norrmalm, the modern quarter of Stockholm. Thither the 
Stockholmers repair in their hundreds towards the close of the 
afternoon, and sit about drinking their famous national beverage, 
“Swedish punch,” making the hour merry within the limits 
(usually) of becoming mirth. 

This same Swedish punch is a very important factor in the 
daily life of the Swedes. It is an immensely popular drink 
prepared from rum or arrack with lemon-juice and sugar; a very 
sweet concoction, and to any one but a native of the country a 
very poisonous one, for there is a headache in a wine-glass of it. 
Of this a Swede will drink large quantities every night with 
unfailing regularity. He seems very methodical in his drinking, 
and, like Artemus Ward, never allows business to interfere with 
it. On the other hand, he is seldom seen actually intoxicated, 
and it is quite rare that he is unable to progress homewards 
without assistance, and, generally speaking, in a line which lies 
pretty evenly between its extreme points. It is to be supposed 
that these people are blessed with exceptional constitutions, for 
Stockholm has the lowest death-rate of any capital in Europe, 
and the inhabitants for the most part certainly look quite 
offensively and aggressively healthy. It only shows how un- 
equally apportioned are nature’s gifts, for an average Englishman 
leading an active outdoor life would be an absolute wreck after 
a fortnight’s punch-drinking. But the men of this most favoured 
nation live shut up in hot, stove-heated rooms in winter, never 
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seem to take any exercise to speak of in summer, and manage to 
account for large quantities of a most deleterious liquor every 
night of their lives amidst much junketing and jollity. Yet they 
live on till their dying day in despite of the envious.* 

It is averred, however, that there is much less drinking than 
there used to be. Baedecker, whose excellent guide-books are 
reputed to deal unfailingly in the veracities, states that fifty 
years ago the consumption of raw spirits in Norway—the sister 
land—amounted to twenty-eight quarts per head of the entire 
population. As it may reasonably be supposed that the women 
and children were comparatively moderate in their potations, the 
quantity that must have fallen to the share of each adult man 
cannot have been much less than sixty quarts a year. This, 
it must be remembered, would only be the portion of the 
average man, a mere contemptible mediocrity; to attempt to 
realise the amount of raw spirit that must have been absorbed 
annually by a man at all inclined to be bibulous above his fellows, 
is enough to make the brain reel. Of a truth in those days there 
must have been giants in the land. 

Since those days things have changed considerably for the 
better ; the men who have the conduct of affairs in Sweden and 
Norway seem to deal with evils and abuses of all kinds in a very 
practical spirit, and within the last twenty years a series of 
permissive bills and statutes regulating the liquor trade have 
been brought in with excellent effects in reducing both drunken- 
ness and crime. The plan most generally adopted in the larger 
towns is that known by the name of “the Gothenburg system,” 
which has attracted much attention among English politicians 
who concern themselves with the reform of the liquor laws. 

This tendency to excess observable in the national character 
has been dwelt on at more than sufficient length, for, after all, 
it is a failing shared by all the northern countries of Europe, 
and probably if the Italians or Spaniards, who make such a boast 
of their sobriety, could be removed for a short time to within a 
few degrees of the Arctic circle, they would find themselves 
consuming alcohol in quantities that would relieve their rulers of 
a vast amount of financial embarrassment and anxiety. In the 
case of the Swedes, to the temptation resulting from climate may 
be superadded the fact that they are an essentially pleasure- 
loving people, but this must surely be reckoned to them as a 
virtue in these days, when the pursuit of the dollar has reached 
a point of madness, and mammon worship is eating away the 
better life of the nations. 


* A quotation from Rabelais, the “ bull” being intentional. 
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This amiable and praiseworthy characteristic has, however, 
one regrettable result, in that the Swedes are apt to be out- 
competed in their own towns by foreigners, particularly by 
Scotchmen, Germans, and Jews. One is struck by the large 
number of Scotch names one sees and hears in Gothenburg. 
Notwithstanding their success, the Scotch are said not to be at 
all disliked, for there is much in common between the two races, 
and, moreover, they generally become naturalised, and settle 
down for good in the country. The commercial enterprise of 
the Germans is not looked on with equal indulgence; they seem 
in the first place not to be personally sympathetic, and then they 
possess a terrible capacity for work and seem to be able to live 
on next to nothing. These naturally are not ingratiating 
characteristics, for the Swedes like above everything to feel that 
they have nothing particular to do and their own time in which 
to do it. But at the same time it is of course unpleasant to 
“get left.” They therefore do not love their cousins the 
Germans. 

In Stockholm the Jewish element is very conspicuous. This 
is not because the proportion of Jews to the native population is 
at all large—it would be much larger in any German town; it is 
merely that one notices them much more, I suppose because the 
fair skins and short straight features of the Swedes afford such a 
fine background for their olive complexions and hooked noses. 
Their manners are always so affable, and they cheat with such 
amenity, that they are not nearly so unpopular as might be 
supposed. 

The beautiful politeness and courtesy of the Swedes themselves 
isa thing that is very striking to visitors. They have a large 
assortment of bows, bobs, curtsies, and hat-liftings according to age 
and sex, but the lifting of the hat to mere acquaintances reaches, 
I fancy, much lower down in the social scale than elsewhere in 
Europe ; it looks odd to see the butcher boy in a blouse elaborately 
taking off his hat to the baker’s assistant. I suspect, on 
examination, Swedish hats would be found to contain a little 
extra stiffening, in order to enable them to stand the wear and 
tear of these greetings in the market-places. 

On one occasion, when going by steamboat to Upsala, I noticed 
a very quaint example of this national trait. The steamboat as 
it nears Upsala passes through many shallow reaches of the Malar 
lake, where the depth of water is insufficient to allow of the 
passengers being landed in the ordinary manner directly on to 
landing stages, and so have to be taken on shore in small boats. 
The ferryman on shipping his complement of passengers would 
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first take a dozen strokes or so in order to clear the screw of the 
steamer, and then would carefully lay aside his oars, rise from his 
seat, and take off his hat with a solemn bow to the people sitting 
in the stern whom he had just taken off the deck of the steamer. 
He would then row on again and put them ashore. This did not 
occur as an isolated instance, but regularly every time the 
passengers had to be landed by shore-boats. I am afraid even ow 
English railway guards and porters, whom I had hitherto imagine: 
to be the best-mannered people on the planet, would not bea 
comparison with these nature’s gentlemen. Lord Chesterfield 
himself would scarcely be in the running. 

The women of the middle and lower classes are little if at all 
behind their husbands and brothers in this matter. Their good 
temper and pretty behaviour are worthy of all praise. The 
servant girls in Dalecarlian peasant dress, the café-mamselles 
and the young persons employed in shops, all make the prettiest 
of all possible little bob curtsies, and so oddly enough do the 
young ladies of good family up to the day of their confirmation, 
which ceremony takes place rather later than with us, generally 
about the age of sixteen. From that day forth they put their 
hair up and take to bowing. 

The Upsala students amuse one a good deal by the elaboration 
and ceremoniousness of their manners. Any day during the 
vacation a few of them may be seen gathered round a table 
in the garden cafés of Hasselbacken or Tivoli, drinking their 
punch. They are mostly lads under twenty, but they bow to 
each other, and make little civil speeches, and pledge each other 
with solemn salutation, all according to the strictest Swedish 
etiquette, as if they were middle-aged gentlemen of high dignity 
and position but slightly acquainted with one another. They 
certainly take themselves very seriously. 

The custom of pledging or health-drinking is a survival from 
very ancient times. The glass is: raised, a slight bow made, the 
word skél (literally bowl) pronounced, followed by another 
slight bow, when the glass is replaced on the table, generally 
empty; it is not de xigueur, however, that it should be so, but 
in Denmark, where a similar custom obtains, the glass must 
always be drained to the last drop. To English eyes it appears 
quaint to see this complicated ceremonial observed towards each 
other by college companions not yet out of their teens. 

That this universal courtesy and politeness is not merely on the 
surface is proved by the trouble to which Swedes will invariably 
put themselves in order to be of use to a stranger in need of help 
or information. So much is this the case that I at last tried to 
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avoid asking my way in the country round about Stockholm, 
because it so often happened that the countryman whom I 
interrogated would lay aside his occupation and accompany me 
some little distance in order to make sure of setting me on the 
right path. For this service he would seldom accept any 
recompense. 

Another point which soon attracts the attention of visitors is 
the punctilious honesty and truthfulness of the Swedes; this is 
best seen in the many little incidents of daily life. When asking 
for places at a theatre, for instance, the ticket clerk never fails to 
inform you if, owing to the crowded state of the house, a better 
position would be secured with a cheaper ticket than the one 
asked for. Again, when parcels are taken out by steamers from 
Stockholm to country places in the neighhourhood, they are just 
thrown out on to the quay, where they frequently remain half the 
day without being claimed. It never seems to occur to any one 
that they could possibly be taken by any one but their rightful 
owners. On a trip of any length, as for instance to Gothenburg 
by canal, a little book lies in the saloon of the steamer in which 
each passenger keeps his own account of the number of meals, 
cafés, cognacs, &c., he may take during the journey. But indeed 
it is impossible to talk to a Swede for any length of time and not 
see how incapable of any meanness or dishonesty he must be. 
There is nearly always a simplicity and straightforwardness of 
manner, the very antipodes of affectation, which is certainly a 
very pleasing attribute, and which can scarcely fail to convince 
the Jeast observant person that he has before him a man who 
thoroughly respects himself, and who walks very steadfastly on 
the straight line. The Swedes, you feel, are a nation of gentle- 
men down to the coal-heavers and the wharfmen. 

Not to appear prejudiced in their favour, however, I will confess 
that they are intensely obstinate. It is the trait in their 
character, I believe, that has made the application of trial by jury, 
at any rate in the usual acceptation of the term, impossible in 
Sweden. There is a certain Scotch housewife to be met with in 
the classic pages of Punch who waxes sarcastic about the folly of 
having summoned her “gude man” to serve on a jury, and the 
absurdity of expecting him to agree with eleven perfect strangers 
when he had never even been known to be of one mind with his 
own beloved wife. It was of course a most unreasonable thing to 
ask of the poor man. The Swede being of a very similar mental 
texture with the Scotchman, it is not attempted in this country to 
get twelve men to agree together. A jury is certainly empanelled, 
and its members are invited to listen to the evidence and,form 
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opinions, but they are not consulted as to the verdict, except in 
the event of their unanimously disagreeing with the judge's 
sentence. In this case the jury’s decision prevails, and the judge 
is constrained to take a back seat. There must be several 
advantages in this method of procedure, particularly in the 
prevention of deadlocks. Why should it not be favourably 
considered by our new law reformers who, it is said, are beginning 
to suspect our old time-honoured system of being somewhat 
cumbersome and out of touch with the times? 

A curious point in Swedish criminal law is that confession is 
necessary before a capital sentence can be carried out. If, how- 
ever, the culprit persists in protesting his innocence in the face 
of overpowering evidence, the prison discipline is made extremely 
strict and severe until the desired confession is obtained. This 
would certainly seem a strange way of tempering justice with 
mercy, but, as a matter of fact, executions are very rare in Sweden, 
not so much from any weakness in the law as from a failure in 
the supply of raw material, “ Messiewrs les assassins ont commence” 
in fact, for the gentle and innocent Swede thinks three times 
before he kills a man, and consequently such a murder as entails 
the death penalty in civilised ‘countries is of very infrequent 
occurrence. 

As to the intellectual qualities of the Swedes, I should say 
that they attained to a very high average of intelligence, though 
their complete freedom from vanity and indifference to display 
causes them often to appear the reverse of brilliant. It is a 
stamp of mind that inclines rather to the sciences than the arts; 
they are very ingenious, and very practical, never doing a stupid 
thing if they seldom say a smart one. They go the shortest way 
to an end, and, like the Americans, like to try everything, and 
hold fast to that which is good. 

They are always very forward to take up and develop any new 
invention or idea, and this notwithstanding that they must be 
placed at considerable disadvantage from want of capital and 
resources. Electric lighting had very early and extensive 
application in Sweden, and Stockholm has probably a more 
complete system of telephonic communication thar any other 
town in Europe. Almost every house has its telephone, and the 
fact of payment being made by a low yearly subscription, let 
alone every other advantage, is enough to account for the circum- 
stance that the telegraph has been almost entirely superseded in 
this country. 

Wonderfully convenient as it undoubtedly is, the invention 
is not without its dangers and its drawbacks. ‘Terrible things 
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have occurred from its careless use by persons insufficiently 
versed in its ways and workings. To give an example: a lady a 
short time ago received an invitation by telephone to dine in the 
country. Turning away from the instrument, she asked her 
husband what earthly excuse she could send this time. Through 
the telephone with awful distinctness came back the answer: 
“Tf you don’t want to come, you needn’t send any excuse at all.” 
Alas! she had been unaware that “asides” not spoken directly 
into the instrument were often audible at the other end. 

Few towns would bear comparison with Stockholm in respect 
to the number of pretty faces noticeable in the streets and public 
places. The Swedes are an exceptionally well-featured race, the 
most general fault in their appearance being an exaggerated 
whiteness of hair and complexion, as if they had undergone a 
process of etiolation in the darkness of their long winters. The 
hair has often a bleached look, being without any tinge of red or 
gold. The young ladies would very generally come into Mr. 
Wendell Holmes’s category of “negative blondes” in contra- 
distinction to the positive variety. They are also accused of 
having another defect, but I cannot say I have specially remarked 
it myself as a racial characteristic. The fact is, that Americans 
and French people, having themselves exceptionally small feet 
and hands, are apt to be severe in their criticism of other nations 
in that respect. I have often been surprised by the strong 
feelings some people seem to entertain on the subject. One day 
on one of the many summer steamboats which put Stockholm in 
connection with the various villégiatures in the neighbourhood, 
I was in the company of a friend whose manners are not always 
distinguished by that repose, nor his language by that sobriety 
of statement to which one accustoms oneself whilst living among 
a northern people. Very soon after the start I noticed that 
something was seriously disturbing the equanimity of my 
excitable companion. There was a young woman sitting just 
oppesite us, an excellent specimen of the Scandinavian race, rather 
fine and large, but nice-looking and simply dressed. “Mon Dieu! 
ils n’en finissent pas! Qu’ils sont embétants ces pieds-la!” I 
heard my friend grumbling (I was reading a newspaper and did 
not look up, for I had found by experience that it was not 
necessary). ‘Mais sont-ils ennuyeux!” he went on; and when 
I still continued reading, he added impatiently: “Mais enfin 
regardez donc, mon cher, ce scent des pieds 4 dormir debout.” 
Well, I confess the young person did show a fine useful develop- 
ment of the extremities, but when my friend went on to assert 
that the gloves she had on were small thirteens, I felt it my 
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duty to enter a protest against what I could not help thinking 
must be a considerable over-statement. 

Before leaving the attractive subject of the fair sex, I must 
tender the homage of my very genuine admiration for the spirit 
and pluck exhibited by the young women of this country, in 
stepping down from their reserved place in the gallery and 
challenging the supremacy of the monopolising male. In no 
other country, with the exception of America, are so many fields 
of employment thrown open to women. They become clerks, 
cashiers, book-keepers, in houses of business, journalists, and even 
doctors. Women are almost exclusively employed by the 
telegraph and telephone companies, and very efficient they are 
said to have proved themselves in all these departments of bread- 
winning. 

The employés in the hair-dressers’ shops are for the most part 
young women, the division of labour usually observed in these 
establishments (called rak-salongs) being for the hair-cutting 
to be done by men, the shaving by women. I have inquired as to 
the origin of this custom, but it is difficult to get a satisfactory 
answer, probably it is merely the result of free competition 
between the two sexes; it has also been suggested to me that 
the difficulty in avoiding the unfortunate word vaka (Swedish 
for shave) may have made it appear desirable to entrust the 
function to a sisterhood. That also is possible. In every way the 
position of the young unmarried lady is much more independent 
than in other countries, always excepting America; chaperons are 
very generally dispensed with, and I even heard of instances of 
young ladies going off to Paris by themselves, staying at hotels, 
seeing what they wish to see, and returning home entirely with- 
out protection, after (what must be to them) a delightfully 
independent and unconventional fashion. 

It is a favourite contention of Monsieur Taine that manners 
and morals are as truly and entirely productions of different 
climatic conditions as, say, an orchid ora snowdrop. Itis perhaps 
a possible but surely not a very comprehensible doctrine ; why, 
for instance, the relations of every-day life between the sexes in 
Sweden should be so very free and untrammelled as compared with 
those existing in the countries of southern Europe ; why, to put it 
a little differently, the latitude being high, there should con- 
sequently be so much of it, is a problem the solution of which 
does not seem to lie quite on the surface. At any rate I have 
never quite “ got the hang of it,” as the Yankees say, so it would 
perhaps be unprofitable to pursue the matter further. 

With regard to the language of the country, it is of course 
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possible to say very little in such a sketch as the present. It has 
some resemblance to German, though the practical bent of the 
national intelligence manifests itself in the far greater simplicity of 
the construction and the grammatical forms. One noteworthy point 
is the uncompromising spirit in which foreign words, particularly 
those derived from the French, are dealt with. The Swedes seem 
quite determined neither to spell them nor to pronounce them in 
a way that would cause them the slightest inconvenience, They 
experience the same difficulty as the English in pronouncing the 
nasal sounds, but differ from us in recognising the fact fairly and 
squarely. They will consent to make no concession to any petty 
and contemptible vanity, but print and pronounce such words as 
bouillon, salon, accompagnement, boulljong, salong, achompan- 
jemang. Besides the words with nasal endings, many others 
have a very strange appearance when printed according to Swedish 
ideas. To give a few examples, colis, parapluie, adieu, pice, 
costume, dance-soirée—appear in Swedish with trifling change in 
pronunciation as solly, paraply, adji, pjes, kostym, dans-soaré, 
respectively. Byrd for bureau is also a good word. 

Finally it may be observed that Swedish is an easy language to 
speak, but not a very easy language in which to make oneself 
understood. This is the fault of the people, for they seem to 
require a sentence to be almost completely accurate before they 
will consent to understand it. 

This is, however, only generally the rule, and I have met with 
some notable exceptions to it. On one occasion in particular I 
remember having been very much pleased by the intelligence 
manifested by a native in directing me to the cemetery. I did 
not know the word for cemetery, aud after ringing the changes 
on cimeticre and “God’s acre,” was disgusted to see a 
completely blank expression still spread over the features of the 
young man from j;whom I was seeking enlightenment. Now the 
great principle to observe when trying to express oneself in a 
language with which one is but slightly acquainted, is to make 
the best use of the few words one does happen to know, and not 
allow oneself to be embarrassed by the many of which one is 
ignorant. So after a moment’s reflection I continued—“ Min 
Herre, what I would wish to indicate is the corpse garden.” 
“Jaso!” he exclaimed with a peculiar intonation in which the 
word is often spoken, and which signifies that an idea is 
gradually filtering through the convolutions to the sensorium. 
He thereupon gravely and courteously furnished me with the 
requisite information, and set me on the right way. 

1 must not close this little sketch of the life and manners of 
2a 2 
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Stockholm without a strong recommendation to those who are 
accustomed to make an annual trip to the Continent during the 
holiday season, to turn aside for once from the beaten paths and 
spend a few weeks among the lakes and fiords of southern Sweden. 
The immediate neighbourhood of Stockholm is extremely pretty 
and picturesque during the summer months, and the excellent 
service of fast steamboats between the capital and all places of 
interest within twenty miles makes every kind of picnic and 
excursion delightfully cheap and easy of accomplishment. 











Che Crue Christian. 


By tae Late CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., F.S.A. 





I. 


Ir thou’rt a Christian 

In deed and thought, 
Loving thy neighbour 

As Jesus taught,— 
Living all days 

In the sight of Heaven, 
And not one only 

Out of sevyen,— 
Sharing thy wealth 

With the suffering poor, 
Helping all sorrow 

That Hope can cure,— 
Making religion 

A truth io the heart, 
And not a cloak 

To be worn in the mart, 
Or in high cathedrals 

And chapels and fanes, 
Where priests are traders 

And count the gains,— 


All God’s angels will say, ‘“ Well done!” 
Whenever thy mortal race is run. 

White and forgiven, 

Thow'lt enter heaven, 

And pass, unchallenged, the golden gate, 
Where welcoming spirits watch and wait 
To hail thy coming with sweet accord 
To the holy city of God the Lord! 





II. 


If Peace is thy prompter, 

And Love is thy guide, 
And white-robed Charity 
Walks by thy side,— 
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If thou tellest the truth 
Without oath to bind, 
Doing thy duty 
To all mankind,— 
Raising the lowly, 
Cheering the sad, 
Finding some goodness 
Even in the bad, 
And owning with sadness, 
If badness there be, 
There might have been badness 
In thine and in thee, 
If Conscience the warder 
That keeps thee whole 
Had uttered no voice 
To thy slumbering soul,— 
All God’s angels will say, “ Well done!” 
Whenever thy mortal race is run. 
White and forgiven, 
Thow’lt enter heaven, 
And pass, unchallenged, the golden gate 
Where welcoming spirits watch and? wait 
To hail thy coming with sweet accord 
To the holy city of God the Lord! 


III, 


If thou art humble, 

And wilt not scorn, 
However wretched, 

A brother forlorn,— 
If thy purse is open 

To misery’s call, 
And the God thou lovest 

Is God of all, 
Whatever their colour, 

Clime or creed, 
Blood of thy blood, 

In their sorest need,— 
If every cause 

That is good and true, 
And needs agsistance 

To dare and do, 
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Thou helpest on 
Through good and ill, 
With trust in Heaven, 
And God’s good will,— 
All God’s angels will say “ Well done!” 
Whenever thy mortal race is run. 
White and forgiven, 
Thou'lt enter heaven, 
And pass, unchallenged, the golden gate 
Where welcoming spirits watch and wait 
To hail thy coming with sweet accord 
To the holy city of God the Lord! 














Che Anonyma. 


Brrore proceeding to my narrative, I wish to explain that, up to 
the time of which I write, I was no more insane than the majority 
of my fellow-creatures. I was not a drunkard, either habitual or 
occasional ; nor was I subject to illusions in regard to anything but 
the female sex. Unless you accept these statements as true, my 
story will have little interest for you. 

Iam the proud possessor of a small cutter-yacht. She is called 
the Anonyma, and sails, under the new rules, as a five-tonner. 
Four years ago she was a “three-and-a-half; ” and yet not a stick 
of her has been altered since that time. Her name was constructed 
by my youngest brother as the scholarly feminine of anonymvs, and 
was given her because we were told that she had never been christened. 
That was bad, considering that she was no chicken; but the old 
Irishman, through whom we procured her, consistently referred to 
her by the Irish pronoun “hurr.” THe disclaimed any personal 
acquaintance with the client for whom he acted in the sale; and, as 
that individual seemed willing to part with the craft at a very 
moderate price, I thought it well to let sleeping dogs lie. I was 
doubly careful, however, to satisfy myself as to the condition of the 
boat herself. 

But this waif of the waves—this nobody’s bairn of the circling 
tides—soon won the hearts of us who at first gave her home and 
harbour with so many doubts. If the old man from whom we got 
her had charged just a little more for her, he would have spared us 
many an anxious pang of distrust, and would thus have reduced the 
brain-pressure by a cupping of the pocket. But then, we should 
have missed the interest of watching the unknown character unfold 
itself, of finding that the suspected roarer was sound in wind and 
limb, of growing to love this flighty, trim Undine that treated us so 
much better than we had expected. 

‘To be sure, she gave us many a sudden wetting, and played us all 
sorts of unlooked-for tricks, just as the real Undine no doubt teased 
her knight, in mere superabundance of good spirits. She is. con- 
siderably over-sparred and over-weighted with canvas; and, as the 
mast is “stepped” rather far forward, she has a tendency to bury 
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herself when driving, and a love of fantastic bounds when working to 
windward in a chopping sea. 

But, if she is a rather “ wet” craft in a wind, with plenty of reefs 
and oilskins one may take her through almost any weather ; and, in 
a calm, I have seen her ripple along very prettily, carrying her own 
wind with her and winning under the very noses—or bowsprits—of 
the big racers, whose sails and burgees moved only to retain the 
perpendicular, as the hulls rocked on the swell. Her powers in this 
respect have gained her several prizes during the past season; and 
on the day before that of which I shall mainly speak, she contrived 
to travel about thirty miles with scarcely a ripple beyond her wake. 

We had left our moorings in the Mersey just a fortnight before ; 
and, after a run up the coast, had been cruising on that model 
yachting-station, the Firth of Clyde. 

After a day of drifting, we arrived in Lamlash Bay, in the island 
of Arran, and dropped anchor some way ahead of a large yawl that 
lay coquetting with her buoy in the ebbing tide. Westward, 
through a gap in the nearest hills, we recognised the jagged Goatfell 
range, standing out, blue and grim, against the blush-warm lemon of 
the sunset sky. All the shore and village were wrapped in a hazy 
gloom that cast its purple blight upon the base of the crimson- 
crested Holy Island, lying apart from the work-a-day world, smiling 
with ascetic benignity, and rearing against the opal distance of the 
East, its withered peak from which the solitary Saint Molio must 
so often have watched the last moments of another day, or have 
seen, at noon, vast circle-rainbows in the driving showers below. 
The lights had begun to peep out here and there along the little 
street that formed the backbone of the village; and the shrill voices 
of the children on the shore called in quaint accent the maternal 
summons to others who paddled and wrangled on the bay. 

The ensemble was so perfect that its beauty set me dreaming, and 
I turned a questioning glance upon my brother to invoke his 
sympathy. But just at that moment he looked even less senti- 
mental than usual. He was stooping on one knee beside a bucket, 
and mumbling the chorus of a sea-song, whose delivery was sadly 
obstructed by a piece of a biscuit which he held in his mouth, that his 
hands might devote themselves the better to the disembowelling of 
some mackerel caught in the afternoon. 

He is a peculiar person, this brother of mine, with small, square 
head, and hard, shrewd face, that earned him at school the agnomen 
of “coal-hatchet.” In those early days he could be got to take no 
interest in football or cricket ; and, in spite of his broad shoulders and 
dangerous-looking eyes, he was for a time regarded with some suspicion 
of cowardice. But, before his first year was out, the illusion was dis- 
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pelled by a not unheard-of incident—the overthrow ofa bully. The 
affair created some stir; for “ Hatchet” not only knocked Hector 
down without overture or formality, but took hold of him while he 
was on the ground, and thrashed him with a strap. And when 
some one condemned him for striking a man when he was down, he 
replied; “If he wanted to take his thrashing standing, he should 
have stayed up. I wasn’t fighting with him, but licking him.” He 
is dreadfully practical and downright; and the fact is so clearly 
marked upon his features that his advent sometimes produces the 
most astringent effects on gaiety. He is a materialist, every inch of 
him; and, as I now looked at him, I recognised with a sigh that it 
would be purest folly to invite him and sentiment to the same feast. 

So I “made” the sails in silence; and shortly afterwards, when 
we were seated at supper, with our legs dangling in the cockpit, a 
quaint figure, gesticulating wildly and giving forth discordant cries, 
appeared on the taffrail of a barrelly ten-tonner right ahead of us. 

“?’Nonymahoy!” came a voice in which there seemed to lurk 
“the echo of a tone once heard before.” We stared at the strange 
being; for he stood there, clothed only in a pair of trousers and a 
towel, which latter was speedily doffed and waved in lieu of the 
handkerchief not possessed. 

For a second we looked at the apparition; then we bent upon 
each other a smile of resigned amusement. 

“ O’Rafferty!” said I in a hollow voice. My brother said even 
less, but expressed more. For O’Rafferty it was. We had fore- 
gathered with him at Rothesay regatta the week before, and had 
taken to him—in spite of many drawbacks—on account of his com- 
pleteness asa type. He was indced the jolliest, frankest, kindest, 
most whisky-loving, boisterous, blasphemous liar I ever came across. 
Nothing could upset his good-humour, nor anything exhaust his 
gigantic strength of lung and limb. Nothing could exceed the in- 
genuousness of his ingenious falsehoods, or the irrelevant violence of 
the language in which he formulated the simplest idea. 

And there he stood, barbarian that he was, waving and shouting : 

“*Nonymahoy! ahoy! you over there! hey!” and a fainter 
double bellow. came from the bowels of the hull on which he stood. 

“Hollo!” I replied, courteously waving a cold chop on the end 
of my fork; and my brother, with a more grudging and guarded 
up-raising of his tea-cup, echoed, ‘“‘ Hollo!” 

“ Got any of the stuff left?” The question came anxiously across 
the hundred yards of water; and tivo other figures quickly appeared, 
straining their ears for the fate-pregnant answer. 

My brother and I burst into laughter; for the significance of the 
question was obvious to us with even our small acquaintance with 
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the owner of the Sarah. “The stuff” was whisky, and in constant 
requisition. 

“Oh, yes; lots! Come and fetch it.” 

“ Whirroo!” yelled O’Rafferty ; and his thirsty companions, with 
a whoop of satisfaction, sprang upon the deck, both in a state of 
undress arguing vigorous circulation. They evidently held council 
for a moment or two; and then they began to remove what little 
clothing remained to them. 

“Sure we wouldn’t deprive you for worlds,” shouted O’Rafferty. 
“ We'll just come over and fale it.” He thereupon hurled himself 
into the briny, with a splash and concussion that gave his comrades 
a sample of the temperature, and insured to himself a lively reaction. 
It was some time before he reappeared; but as soon as his head 
popped up, the fruit of submarine reflection was bodied forth in 
words : 

“T say, have you got spare glasses? ” 

“Qh, no, by the way. You'd better bring some.” 

“Bring your glasses, boys,” he called, without looking back. 
“The bucket ’ll serve my turn.” 

One by one they arrived alongside, and were hauled aboard the 
Anonyma, where, with much mutual slapping, they improvised a war 
dance, till O’Rafferty fell overboard. We produced towels: but the 
new-comers scorned such refinements ; and, wrapping our blankets 
about their broad shoulders—for rheumatism they knew not them- 
selves, nor feared for others—scrambled into the tiny cabin. Then 
there instantly fell upon the trio a brief, thirsty silence, so profound 
and earnest that I laughed in spite of myself. 

“Och, Hammond, be quiet,” said O’Rafferty, “ how can you laugh 
at such a moment?” And, seizing a towel, he removed the salt 
water from one of the glasses that his companions had brought. 
They followed his example in silence. I offered to wash out the 
glasses for them; but— “Sure it doesn’t matter,” said O’Rafferty. 
“ We'll wash them out for ourselves if you give us the stuff.” 

They did; and when the second ration gurgled from the stone 
bottle, I asked whether they would have water with it. 

“No, no,” said O’Rafferty, “no tampering wi’ the wonders 0’ 
Nature. I like things pure and simple as the Lord made them.” 

One of his friends, however, put some pure water into an empty cup ; 
and, after draining his glass at a pull, emptied the other vessel no 
less speedily. He caught me looking at him in astonishment; so I 
said— 

‘Why do you drink the water after the whisky ?” 


“ Ach! it’s to take away the taste o’ the nasty stuff,” said he, 
smacking his lips. 
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Cigars were accepted without demur ; and then conversation began 
to stray from the business of the evening. A tin of prawns was 
opened, and the contents heated in butter over the oil lamp; 
great chunks of bread were cut and distributed; and soon the air 
was charged with a delirium of many tones and odours. Paraffin 
was blent with prawns. Yachting yarns were grafted upon Irish 
politics—the worst of which, O’Rafferty said, was that they had 
entirely supplanted the ancient sport of cock-fighting. ‘ Catholic” 
apologetics drew a new life and illustration from the latest Pink 
Un. And the perfumes of whisky and tobacco combined in good 
fellowship by force of ancient usage. It is impossible, with one pen 
journeying through successive sentences, to give any impression of 
the fertility of five diversely errant minds, and of the prolific activity 
of five simultaneously moving tongues. Most of that conversation 
is gone as completely as the atmosphere that bore it stiffly up: it 
is perhaps better so, for O’Rafferty phrased the greater part of it. 

One section alone of that talk was recalled and embalmed by sub- 
sequent events. The least savage of our visitors was a handsome, 
blue-eyed young fellow, who answered to “Charlie” or ‘“ Stewart” 
or “ Steward” indifferently ; and I afterwards learned, with extra- 
ordinary equanimity, that, misled by the absence of the short blue 
coat—yea, of even a single brass button to be my loadstar to the 
truth, I had been conversing on terms of equality with a man who 
combined in his own very proper person the baseness of all hands on 
board the Sarah of Cushendall. It is all very well to single out a 
gentleman by noting how his clothes fit him and how he carries 
them off; but what if he does not carry them—even off? 

Some of this young man’s conversation interested me much; but I 
shall not ask my readers to descend to the Avernus below decks. I 
shall only say that, after a time, he induced us to scramble out of 
the stuffy cabin into the cold night air: and a queer group we must 
have made, bending to examine the white deck by the light of a 
lantern which I held. 

“Tt ought to be about here,” he said, “just to the port side of the 
counter, where Look, here’s something! Begor! that’s the 
very place; but there’s very little of it now, if that’s it; and you 
can’t see by this light.” 

“ But, even if this is the same boat, why do you doubt that she 
belonged to them by right?” 

“TJ don’t know; they pretended to have had her for a long time, 
but it was clear they didn’t know her. And all that day when I was 
aboard, helping them to paint her and holystone this mark here, they 
were poking about among the few things aboard. And I saw them 
turning over some clothes and talking about them as no one but a 
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Jew or a woman would do if they were their own. And if they’d 
been their own, they wouldn’t have been in such a hurry to give 
them to me for a couple of days’ work. Then there were lots o’ little 
things they tore up and threw overboard, letters and things; and 
when they came on a flag—a blue burgee with an anchor and crown, 
Royal Northern, you know—they tied a couple of bottles to it and 
sank it. But what made me give up the job was that when I was 
cleaning out the cockpit, I found, under the seat there, an iron mar- 
linspike with hair and blood on it. I was kind o’ taken aback, and 
cries out, ‘ Boisy dear, now! what’s this?’ and one o’ the men he 
comes up and lays hold on it, and after talking together a bit, they 
heaves it overboard ; but I cleared out that night, and they up anchor 
and off next morning.” 

“ Where was that, did you say?” I asked. 

“ Balinaboy, in County Donegal,” said Stewart. “I was just a 
bit of a boy then, but I can remember all that happened. And I 
don’t often make a mistake about a boat if I’ve been aboard her. 
The men were strangers to me; but they were Irish, or I’m not.” 
And as he said it, his tones put the matter out of all question. 

“ What year was that?” 

“Sure ’nd I don’t remember, sorr; but it was just about this 
time o’ the year, for the connuptial gales was blowing at the time.” 

“And did you never hear anything of a boat’s being lost?” 

“T did not, sorr.” 

O’Rafferty here formulated, in efflorescent language, his opinion 
that the temperature was low ; but, as neither yacht had a dinghy 
in attendance, and our visitors seemed disinclined for a swim home, 
we served out the last of the whisky, and seated ourselves along 
the coombing, to wait for a passing boat. Charles Stewart, steward, 
began that admirable if interminable song that opens with an 
assertion of St. Patrick’s gentility; and when he finished, ten 
minutes later, the third gentleman in undress asked, in language 
that simulated his companion’s at its best, whither we were bound 
on the morrow. Only one reply could have obviated bathos; but 
the subject was a sore one with my brother, so I answered— 

“Tf the wind is good, we shall probably work down to Campbel- 
town, and perhaps have a look round the Mull.” 

“In this blessed cockle-shell ?” exclaimed Charles. ‘“ No offence, 
sir, but you can’t do it.” 

“ Why, we don’t intend to go round.” 

“ You'd better keep well inside. Last year I was steward aboard 
a “sixty "—a yawl—and we got becalmed outside there. It was as 
smooth as glass ; but all of a sudden she just gave three jumps as if 
she’d come ona hot place. Tidal waves, the skipper said. All I 
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know is that, one moment, I was standing forward in the pantry, 
with a bottle and a glass in my hands; and, in another, there I was, 
right aft, settin’ on the floor o’ the ladies’ cabin, and hopin’ I didn’t 
intrude: with a piece of broken glass in each hand, another else- 
where, and an inch and a half o’ liquid around me that come down 
the companion, sorr—not out o’ the bottle, as I thought at first. I 
tell you, I don’t believe we came round the Mull—we jumped it, 
sorr, jumped it!” 

At length our patience was rewarded. A boat came within hail ; 
and, great as was the seeming consternation of the oarsman, he 
consented to pull our nude guests over to their quarters. And a 
strange, Charon-suggesting freight they would have been, but for 
the bright moonlight that flashed upon their white shoulders and 
shapely limbs—but for their vociferous and pertinacious avowal of 
St. Patrick’s gentility. 

When we had heard them bellowing good-night to the boatman, 
my brother went below to inspect the blankets, and I stayed on 
deck for a time, to smoke another pipe and think over the uncom- 
fortable suggestion of Charles Stewart’s reminiscences. But before 
long I became conscious that my mind was rapidly falling again 
under the domination of the great sea-minor. The lights on the land, 
in the little taverns and in the cottages that lay far up among the 
folds of the ghostly hills, went out one by one. The last voice 
floated away upon the waters and was lost. Then stillness fell; and 
the moon and stars all seemed to bestir themselves in a fresh 
revelry of glory. The very heavens were not more maddeningly 
vast than the silence that they held. But from out the haunted 
hollows of the lonely hills: from birch-shadowed glen, and from the 
scarps that glistened to the moon, came the weird whispering of a 
thousand nameless streams. And, as I marked it, a little silver 
runlet of sensibility and emotion crept out across the unguarded 
dyke of rationalism; and, suddenly growing to a torrent, came 
rushing and pulsing up through the flooring of an astonished 
cynicism, and bearing upon its whispering current a love at once of 
the unknown and of the good. The thought that I was standing 
where perhaps a murder had been done, made me shudder, as I 
assuredly should not, in a smoking-room, have shuddered at the idea 
of such acrime. I took the lantern, and went aft to have another 
look at that strange stain upon the white deck ; and I was beginning 
to feel eerie, when I overheard my brother assuring himself, in 
ruminant bass, that St. Patrick was a gentleman. The sacred name 
and genteel association at once exorcised the unholy thoughts that 
bound me; and shortly afterwards, as I doubled my legs against one 
end of the cabin and coiled my neck round the mast at the other 
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end, my senses began to leave me—so much so that I detected a 
growing disposition to accept the assertion of St. Patrick’s gentility 
as a truth. I struggled back to consciousness in time to save 
myself. Was it possible? Scarcely; and, at all events, I was not 
going to take the word of O’Rafferty and his friends for it. 

Next morning I awoke to hear the waves lapping and flapping 
against the sides of the yacht, like a fresh-hauled netful of mackerel 
in the bottom of a boat. On going on deck, we found that the wind 
had gone about during the night; so that our bowsprit pointed 
almost due north, and the Sarah looked perhaps a degree less tubby, 
now that she stood “stem on” to us. The sun was still red with 
his first climb; and he altogether looked as if he had been making a 
night of it somewhere, and had had a narrow escape of being late on 
his post. Westward, the great piles of night-cloud, still saturated 
with the mauvey tints of the moonlight, drew their skirts speedily 
about them and went down after their silvern mistress with scarcely 
a glance of recognition to the sun. Nature’s eyes were dull and 
sleepy still. The very tints of wood and hill were torpid and be- 
mused with dreams. But not so the more material maternal entities 
that fry the matutinal “ham and eggs” for early travellers, From 
several roofs arose fine threads of faint blue smoke, which combined 
like the voices of a choir, and stretched about the bases of the hills, 
a long, flat, upraised palm of thanksgiving. Aye, it is a poor grace 
that is said without some such incense. 

Talking of graces and wild Irishmen—what a strange combina- 
tion !—I have met with an interesting example of the former, which 
contains a touching tribute to the nature of the latter. I am unable 
to inform bibliophils of the date that produced the first edition of 
my authority; but the reprint from which I quote bears the label 
‘“‘ London, 1733,” and “ James Kow o’ Strowan” as the name of the 
author. 

“Oh, gud God,” it begins, “weed aw the Papishes out o’ the 
Land, weed them as we do Thistles out of the Corn Ground. Thou 
can do it, and mun do it, and do it hastily. Digg a muckle Dyke 
between us and Hell, but a far, far muckler between us and the wild 
Trish. Keep the brow Cow, and the cromed Cow, and Rutty. 
Grant that the poor ald Heffer stalk not in the Mire, nor smoor in 
the Dike. Grant that the Meer break not her Tether, nor the Wind 
blaw down the Keal Stocks. Bless us free aw Witches and Warlocks, 
and aw thae lang-nebbed Things that creeps intill Heather; but fre 
that exhorbitant Power o’ France, oh! deliver us. And, ah! Thou 
that loves neither Priests, Monks, nor I’reers, nor the Gillywatfits, 

the Folk that wears the lang Skeans wee the Horn till the left, and 
the wee pickle Snuff in it,’ &e. Why go on? The gist is in the 
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first section. The work is entitled ‘A North Country Grace ;’ and, 
as the original issue was published in Dublin, we must understand 
“ North Country ” to signify Ulster. It is instructive to note that 
in those days the Ulsterman prayed for protection from the “ wild 
Trish,” as from something strange and uncongenial. 

But small time had we for grace this morning. We tumbled over 
the gunwale, and paid a morning visit to the snore-resounding Sarah. 
We lowered the mast-head light, and in its stead ran up a bucket 
to the truck. We rigged the topsail-yard, with a mop on the end, as 
a mizen; and were remarking how like an enraged French poodle 
the Sarah was looking, when some one below reverted, in his sleep, 
to the previous question of St. Patrick’s breeding. So we made a 
hasty exit, a speedy breakfast, and all sail. 

Charles Stewart, steward, was up in time to exchange salutations 
with us as we got the head-sails up and kept her nose away before 
the freshening breeze, which grew firm and gentle, like the grasp of 
a strong hand. O’Rafferty appeared in time to make what he called 
“signals of distress,” by substituting an empty bottle for the bucket 
at the mast-head. The third gentleman I have seen but the once, 
and am unlikely to meet in circumstances favourable to identifica- 
tion. 

As I was taking a final haul on the main-halliards, we passed 
between the buoy and King’s Cross Point, from which Robert Bruce 
is said to have watched for the beacon-fires that summoned him over 
to conquest and a crown. We had come out on the “ port” tack, 
and, on clearing the point, had to keep away to the southerly. 
This involved taking the wind now upon the “starboard” side, and, 
as the vessel was well in hand, we decided to “ jibe ”—that is to say 
that, with our stern to windward, we turned the head of the boat so 
as to present the other side of the sails to the breeze. This is apt 
to bring the sails over to the other side by the run; and, though it 
is an easy enough operation when performed carefully in a light 
wind, woe betide the craft that “jibes” unwarily. It is as if a 
squall were unexpectedly to get inside a half-closed umbrella and 
blow it open. The sudden transference of strain, combined with the 
swing of the heavy boom, is full of danger; and I have seen a two- 
hundred-ton schooner “start” her main-mast by a careless jibe in 
only a capful of wind. I mention this now to save time cn a future 
and less leisurely occasion. 

We put on our top-sail, and held for Pladda light, which stands 
on a long trap-rock that runs.out to the south of the island. 

One of the many strange and incredible things that happened on 
this day, was that I actually caught an ill-conditioned herring on a 
mackerel fly. I was not surprised to find that a fish that is expected 
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to subsist on what animalcule and germs a bountiful Providence 
may drift between its gills, should occasionally yearn for some 
comestible less vapid. But my brother, who used to dabble in 
phrenology, states that, in the herring, the bumps of curiosity and 
accumulativeness are highly developed: and he declares it to be his 
opinion that the fish we caught that morning coveted the gaudy 
bait merely as a cwrio. 

For a time the wind held good; and the Anonyma, with her 
spread of canvas, went foaming along as if it were blowing half a 
gale. But about 10.30 we saw ahead of us a silver line upon 
the blue-ruffled surface; and when we touched it, the little vessel 
suddenly straightened herself up, crept across the smooth bar by 
virtue of her peculiar gift, heeled over again for a few minutes as 
she swam athwart another patch of wavelets, and then finally stood 
erect—brought her boom home with an emphatic swing, and rustled 
all her wings to rest. 

The wind had left us, or rather we had left the wind; and there, 
apparently about fifty yards away, the waves were lapping and 
dying at the border of the calm. Why the wind should have 
stopped just there, we did not trouble ourselves to think. We 
merely wished it had not done so; and, gazing on the horizon, we 
whistled for a breeze. But the wind-mark behind us shrank together 
as the ink does upon the abominable paper beneath my pen ; and soon 
the gleaming expanse of silver blue was scarred only with slumbering 
squalls that lay stretched at rest under the midday sun, or wandered 
listlessly in search of the commander that should lead them to the 
charge. The horizon was hazy and murky, as if the awaited leader 
might come, with fell purpose, from any point of the compass. Arran 
lay smiling assiduously like a woman who contemplates revenge ; but 
the Ayrshire coast and Kintyre were so much in the background that 
they forgot their manners, and allowed an expression of ill-humour 
to darken their features. Out in the centre of the Sound, the ocean 
steamers passed up and down, their great hearts throbbing in the 
silence, with a concentration of force that smiled at tempest and at 
calm alike: while, all about, the black-backed porpoises were rolling 
and puffing in the sheen; and the straight-winged gannets dived, 
with pistol sound, from dizzy heights into the fish-wealthy depths 
below—“ from firmament to fundament,” as my matter-of-fact 
brother remarked, to my exceeding consternation. 

I-suppose the Anonyma was meanwhile negotiating a loan of wind, 
or enlisting the interest of some susceptible “cat’s-paw;” for she 
began to move, and gradually gathered steerage-way. For hours we 
drifted forward thus, always keeping her head in the right direction, 
and momentarily expecting an improvement in the wind. 
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About three o’clock in the afternoon, a large schooner yacht, 
which had been quietly dropping down Kilbrennan Sound, lost 
steerage-way, and began to waltz about in the tide. But while this 
was going on, the sky beyond her had grown black; and I suddenly 
noticed a brigantine, hull-down off the Mull, laying over a great 
deal, though apparently carrying very little canvas. It was clear 
that they were catching it pretty strong from the sou’-west ; and, as 
that is the most dangerous point during the period of the equinoctial 
—or, as Stewart called them, “the connuptial”—gales, we at once 
took off the top-sail, exchanged our large jib for a smaller one, and 
put a reef in the main-sail. Just as these arrangements were com- 
pleted, we saw the wind strike the schooner well astern; and, as she 
had had less time than we to shorten sail, she went over almost on 
her beam-ends. After a brief struggle, during which we could see 
the white spindrift whirling all about her, she gathered way, and 
went staggering up the Sound—badly crippled, it was evident, 
though what was wrong we had no time to discover. 

This must have been about four o’clock. At that time we were 
directly off Pladda light, and to all practical purposes as far from 
our starting-point as from our goal. So, after a brief consultation 
conducted while we took down a second reef in the main-sail, we 
decided that, in consideration of our vessel’s plunging proclivities, 
it would be wiser to “lash her through” to windward than to risk 
a long run up channel, with a rising sea astern. So far as we could 
judge from the appearance of the other craft in sight, the wind was 
coming from a point that would enable us to “make” the outside of 
Campbeltown Harbour on one tack: so we got the Anonyma’s head 
round by means of a sweep ; and, having donned our oilskins, were 
at our posts—I at the tiller and my brother at the sheets—when 
the wind struck us. Whai sailor does not know the sudden descent 
of an equinoctial storm, with the darkness, the flying spray, the 
shrieking rigging, and the ragged carry? What yachtsman cannot 
remember many an autumn day when his basking canvas and 
drooping ensign suddenly flapped and strained as if they would part 
every rope; when the mast creeked and staggered, rose straight 
again for a moment, and again reeled and cracked as if sharply 
smitten in premonition of the storm that presently grew up out of 
another interval of calm and burst upon his vessel with a hollow 
“sooch ”—as the Scots call it—like the rush of unseen goose-wings 
over the frozen mud-banks on a winter’s night? What a glorious, 
fierce joy there is in the brief, bloodless battle for a good cause! 
Two or three minutes are so busily employed in getting one’s vessel 
thoroughly in hand, that one has eyes for nothing but the boat 
herself and the sea to windward. But when she has fairly steadied 
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down to her work, we hitch ourselves a little further to the windward 
side, pull up our collar, and take a glance at things in general. All 
is changed. The light has gone, or is going rapidly. The sky, 
which, when we last looked, was of the clearest blue, is covered with 
a whirling mass of murky clouds. Already the waves are “losing 
their heads” and toppling over like dizzy dervishes, scarring with 
their white spume the double blackness of the sea. At one point, 
the windward shore is hidden by a sharply-defined hail shower that 
comes trailing out towards us; and already dark spots, as big as a 
florin, appear upon the straining canvas. The porpoises’ backs show 
light instead of dark; and the gannets gleam like sparks as they 
circle past the rifts in the sky. So we order down another reef 
while yet we may; seat ourselves firmly on the windward gunnel ; 
draw the strap of the sou’-wester beneath our chin ; and wonder how 
our hands will feel when the cold work is done. 

And bitter work of it we had that afternoon. I would have 
given a day of my life for one glass of “the stuff;” but our hospi- 
tality of the previous night had made that unattainable. As a 
matter-of-fact, no spirits were drunk aboard the Anonyma on that 
day. Perhaps I should take a hint from that unscrupulously 
fastidious “‘ publican” of Oxford Street, who advertises—“ Whisky 
as drank in Scotland;” for of course I mean that no alcoholic 
spirits were drunk on the Anonyma. For the other spirits I do 
not presume to speak. 

By the time that the light began to go, the seas had acquired 
great size ; and came rolling down on us with dangerous white crests, 
stooped like the darting head of an adder. The Anonyma is 
distinctly not a good craft for a rough sea; and she several times 
took more water than we liked. What O’Rafferty would have said 





. to it I can but faintly conceive. She had too much ballast for- 


ward ; and again and again, as she leaped down the back of one sea, 
this head-weight launched her, like a dart or diver, straight into the 
face of the succeeding wave. 

Just as the long, flat hills behind Campbeltown were beginning to 
seem within reach, and we were expecting to benefit by the shelter 
of the Mull, the Anonyma took it into her flighty head to perform 
some of her antics. Every one who has steered a little knows the 
strange instinct that tells him when his boat has got out of step 
with the waves and is about to misbehave. I knew, for nearly a 
minute before the catastrophe, that our Undine was going to play 
some foolish prank. I felt it trembling in the tiller, and saw it 
dimpling in the sails. I even recognised, away up to windward, 
the approaching wave that would be selected as her playfellow. 
Except that the wave was breaking in a rather unpleasant way, 
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there was no particular reason way it should be so selected. It 
was, if anything, somewhat smaller than most of the others. But 
« boat is nothing if not womanly; and the Anonyma, ignoring 
reason and the helm, threw herself right into the bosom of the 
black-green billow. And if eternal union with it was what she 
desired, she very nearly had her wish. I was as nearly as possible 
washed overboard; and, but for the assistance which my brother 
instinctively gave me, I could not have held on. The cockpit was 
half filled with water, which a misguided law of gravitation moved 
continually to whichever end was already most in danger of being 
swamped. And of course we were charmed to find, when the wave 
had ceased his caresses, that our flighty damsel had got her nose 
broken for her importunity. In other words, she had burst one of 
the stays forward—the bowsprit-shroud—and we were compelled, 
for our own welfare, to minister promptly to the well-earned injury, 
and to tend her as if we had had other thoughts than those of— 
“ Serve her right.” 

In order that the strain might for a time be transferred to the 
sound shroud, we had to go about. My brother took the helm, and 
kept her head close to the wind; while I crawled forward and 
effected the necessary repairs in the face of many difficulties. The 
deck was “ flush” and as slippery as seaweed; so that the mere 
pitching of the vessel would have been awkward enough, without 
the circumstance that each billow found its billet either in my eyes, 
which blinded me, or in the recesses of my equipment—which is 
said to be wholesome. But the affair took time; and when we made 
sail again and finished our long tack, we found that, with the wind 
under the land coming more from the westerly, we could not make 
our point. So we had to go about for another tack. 

Perhaps some one who reads this may have been at Campbeltown, 
and may know what an uncomfortable harbour it is to beat into against 
a sou’-wester. Let me say shortly that the second tack sufficed to 
bring us well up for the mouth of the harbour, and that I had just 
given the word, “Ready about,” for the final tack, when in a 
moment the canvas bagged, and the boat stood on even keel. 

The thing was so preposterous in such a gale that my heart 
leaped to my mouth at thought of whirlwinds and cyclones. I 
instinctively cleared the mainsheet and prepared to let go; but in 
a few seconds the boat heeled over again to a stiff breeze that came 
almost directly from the north. I was confounded; for the waves 
still set from the south-west, and the smoke of a steamer, silhouetted 
against the last yellow gleam to seaward, drove in the same direction. 
But I put the helm down, that we might run into harbour. A weird 
feeling of horror stirred in meas I saw that, a few feet away from 
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us, the squalls were running fiercely among the breakers in the 
reverse direction of the wind by which I steered. A vague sense as 
of severe illness or insanity took possession of me; and, after a 
second or two, my brother and I simultaneously started to our feet— 
he with a half-cry of amazement, and I with a voice that refused 
its offices. I sprang forward out of my place—every hair on end, 
every pore gaping, and my heart as still and cold as stone. For a 
moment I had been in and among the impalpable, unsubstantial 
substance of which ghosts consist. I had been conscious of their 
contiguity, rather than sensible of their contact with myself. I had 
known that their incorporeal bodies were moving about me, occupying 
the very space that I occupied, mingling with and passing through 
the shuddering substance of my frame. I had seen gleaming teeth 
and hideous eyes, lit by a hellish fury, thrust against me. And I 
had deserted my post only when the awful face darted forward and 
lost itself in my own. 

I cannot pretend that these apparitions—for I soon found that 
there were two—left me for a moment in doubt as to their nature. 
The ghosts one reads about are so self-possessed and ordinary in 
appearance, as to be at first mistaken for human beings; but in my 
experience there was no room for such a mistake. The very boat 
was enchanted, and sailed by an unearthly wind that affected none of 
her surroundings. People will blame me for deserting my post and 
involving my brother in a very real danger; but, remembering the 
sensations that penetrated me, I cannot imagine how any one could 
have faced their continuance for more than a moment. Another 
instant of it and my mind must have given way. In fact, it is 
perhaps the simplest and truest explanation of my cowardice to say 
that my reason was already temporarily unhinged. I sprang forward 
right to the other end of the cockpit ; and there, leaning against the 
coombing, I turned and stared at the two figures in the stern-sheets. 

The one that was seated where I had been, and who seemed as 
though he had been steering, was elderly. He must have been 
about fifty-three or so; and he was putting out all his strength to 
prevent his adversary from gaining con:rol of the tiller. The other, 
whose back was at first towards us, was of younger and stronger figure, 
with long arms, broad shoulders, thick neck, and small bullet head 
that accorded with my recollection of the ghastly face that I had 
seen. When, in the struggle, he turned his featureless profile, the 
flat negro face, with white eyes and teeth gleaming in its blackness, 
like the crests of the breakers in the closing darkness about us, 
struck me with no new fear, but awoke a fresh thrill of retrospective 
horror. 

The old man, as it seemed to both my brother and myself, was 
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attempting to put the helm down, so as to make the harbour mouth ; 
while the negro struggled to prevent his doing so. First the one 
and then the other gained control; and the boat yawed about, under 
the alternating government, like the policy of a demos-ridden 
cabinet. At last the old man made a sudden movement; thrust his 
opponent off so roughly as to very nearly send him overboard; and 
then, setting the tiller down to leeward, brought the boat’s head up 
across the wind. 

For a moment I believed that the contest was over; and the 
thought actually flashed through me, “ Will they work us in?” 
Then the negro sprang up—this time with an iron marlinspike in 
his hand—and, throwing himself upon the other, whose position, as 
he bent to leeward, almost precluded resistance, dealt him a frantic 
blow upon the head. 

I cannot convey how much the horror of this conflict was in- 
tensified by the complete absence of all sounds proceeding from it. 
To see the thick lips of the negro, and the bearded cheeks of the 
steersman, moving to imprecations that, in spite of their obvious 
fierceness, were mute to us—to see even that heavy marlinspike 
brought down on the grey head in silence, and yet with a force that 
must have pulverised the skull—it was hideous. 

The old man fell flat upon the counter; and his head, striking 
heavily on the white boards, left a great splash of blood on the very 
spot where Charles Stewart had pointed out the stain that marred 
the appearance of our deck. From under the grey locks a narrow 
crimson ribbon darted down to leeward ; but, almost before it reached 
the gunwale, a ferocious shove from the negro sent the corpse over 
into the foaming wake. 

The victor dropped his weapon, seized the tiller, and put it hard 
up to windward, where he held it, as he leaned over the stern and 
gazed back along the track. 

Suddenly I felt the boat swerve and shiver. The main-sail over- 
head fluttered and bagged for a moment; and almost before my 
senses were awakened to the new danger, the wind took the canvas 
on the other side. Now I have, in an earlier part of my story, 
explained the great risks that attend this sudden transference of 
strain ; so I need not dwell upon them here. 

With such a wind as was then blowing, a jibe would have been 
enough to dismast my poor craft; and my fear of such material 
disaster dissipated all superstitious dread. 

“ Look out!” I shouted ; and was on the point of springing aft to 
the helm, when I was literally prevented by a squall that snatched 
the boom over to the other side with a jerk that seemed enough to 
start every timber. I was just in time to “duck” as they say; but 
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as I did so, I saw the boom strike the negro full on the side of the 
head. He fell like a log across the slackened mainsheet ; but as he 
touched it, it straightened with a jerk, and shot his body to leeward 
and into the sea. 

There was something grimly ludicrous in the sight of the one 
corpse following the other overboard ; and it did not for a moment 
occur to either my brother or myself to treat them as real bodies to 
go about and look for them. Our only idea was to regain control 
of our ship; but before we could spring to helm and sheets there 
came a momentary lull in the gale. The Anonyma gradually 
wakened from the spell, and gently lay over to port, taking the 
wind from the south-west, as before the apparition. 

The whole thing, from the moment of my leaving the helm to 
the moment of my returning to it, cannot have occupied more than 
one minute; but that minute had been sufficient to destroy our 
chances of making our anchorage without beating up again. 

So we made another couple of tacks, and were once more on the 
point of running into the harbour, when I felt that same chill portent 
creeping in upon me. Again the wind fell dead; for a moment ; 
again it struck us from the north; and on the first consciousness 
of the ghostly contact my nerves gave way. I threw myself face 
down upon the flooring of the cockpit, and absolutely burst into 
tears. Iam not a boy, but a grown man; and I did not know I 
could sob as I did on that occasion. 

“ Ah! you fool!” yelled my brother, as he leaped past me to the 
helm. I could not stir, but lay there, shaking and sobbing and 
unconscious of everything, till I heard my brother’s voice ring out 
sharp : 

“ Ready about!” and somehow I found myself at the jib-sheets. 
As the boat’s head came up to the wind, I glanced over my shoulder 
towards the stern, and saw the dim form of my brother sitting alone 
and passing the boom over to the starboard side. Then he moved 
up to windward, and did not again stir till he had brought the 
Anonyma to her anchorage in the little harbour. Nor did either of 
us speak a word till everything was stowed for the night. 

Whether it was sheer rationalism that enabled him to perform this 
deed of positive heroism, I cannot tell. It may have aided him ; 
but he is not such a dullard as to be insensible to the horrors of so 
strange an incident. As we sat at supper in the dripping cabin, I 
glanced repeatedly at his face; but the only change that was ap- 
parent in it was an unaccustomed paleness and an intensified hardness. 
At last I summoned up courage to ask in a whisper : 

“What did they do?” 
“T don’t know. I didn’t look at them,” he replied in a voice that 
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strove to sound full and steady. And a slight sneer about the 
corner of his nose commended a policy of reticence on my part. 

Since that time we have frequently talked about the matter; and 
though my brother still declares that he did not observe how the 
phantoms took his interference, he one night confessed to me that 
the most difficult part of his task was that of compelling himself to 
grasp the ghostly hand that held the tiller. 

That is all I can tell you about the actual occurrence. 

Last Christmastide, however, I was staying at a country house in 
Cheshire ; and on New Year’s Eve the children put out the lights, 
and ordained that each of the party should tell a ghost story. 

My turn came; and, imagination failing me, I related my own 
experiences of that night off Campbeltown. The narrative was 
received with delight, and no more incredulity than is perhaps 
deserved by the man or woman who recounts such experiences to a 
general company. I was careful, however, to make it appear that I 
had steered my ship to the end, and this improvement upon fact 
may have tended to increase the scepticism of my friends. Be that 
as it may, I was inwardly nettled by their doubts; and one of my 
fellow-guests got the benefit of my resentment during subsequent 
conversation in the smoking-room. 

He is a slim, handsome old Highlander, with a nose like an owl’s, 
and the best manner of any man I know. He took a seat beside 
me; and, as he tucked the edges of his smoking-coat down all round 
him, he tipped his head over his tall collar, and said : 

“ What a capital tale you made of that old story. I was not 
aware that it was generally known.” 

“T am not sure, Colonel Striven,” said I, on my feeble dignity at 
once—“TI am not sure that I rightly understand you. But if you 
believe me to have made myself the hero of another man’s 
adventures, you are mistaken.” 

The Colonel himself, as I now know, is not less proud than most 
old Highlanders are; and is not slow to take the masterful tone. 
He looked at me for a moment, as if blandly speculating whether I 
was of the sort of metal that is toughened by hammering; and I 
felt it to be the reverse of a compliment when his eye, which had lit 
up for a moment, once more became indifferent, and turned itself 
upon a cigarette-case, which he proceeded leisurely to open. The 
folly of my pompous reply broke upon me at once; and I frankly 
begged the Colonel’s pardon for answering a senior in such puppy- 
like fashion. 

“Qh! all right!—all right!” he said, interrupting my apology. 
“Of course I had no intention of injuring your susceptibilities. 
There is nothing very discreditable in making a good story out of a 
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bad one. And I was interested to find that you had heard the tale, 
for I knew Mr. M’Bean intimately.” 

I wondered what the Colonel was talking about; but, fancying 
that perhaps he was trying to “draw” me again, I decided to give 
him rope. So I held my tongue, and watched his shrewd grey eye 
flitting from point to point of his person with a glance that expressed 
nothing but the reflection: ‘Now, I’ve gone and left my lights in 
the tails of my dress-coat.” 

I offered mine, which he accepted; and, when he had lit the 
cigarette, he asked, as he laid the match in the very centre of the 
ash-tray : 

“T suppose they never heard anything about her?” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“T mean, I suppose there is no foundation in fact for the tale you 
told us.” 

In an instant my tongue was upon the hilt of that verbal hanger 
that most Englishmen carry somewhere about their vocabulary ;. and 
I rolled an explosive initial D against my teeth. But I had made one 
fool of myself already ; and, having no desire to continue the process 
of reproduction, I said, with a smile, which I felt to be cattish : 

“ Really, sir, I am not sure whether to be angry or to take what 
you say as a joke.” 

“T beg.you will take it as a joke,” said the Colonel. “Not that 
I, in the least, intended it as one; but anything is better than being 
angry when no cause is intentionally given.” 

“* Well, I don’t know what to think of it. I believed I had made 
it clear that every word of that statement is asserted as simple fact, 
and that I have never either seen or heard of anything that could 
suggest or explain the apparition.” 

“You mean it seriously ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“That you saw those two figures fighting aboard your yacht ?” 

“ Just as I have described them. Of course you will infer that I 
am mad, for I suppose you uphold the impossibility of ghosts.” 

“H’m—m! Well, I’ve never been very sure about that! I used 
to believe in them when I was a boy. Did your brother see them 
too?” 

“Yes, as I have already stated.” 

“Well, would you mind repeating all you have already stated ? 
I am genuinely interested, and less of a sceptic than you suppose. 
And please give me as many details as possible in your description of 
the boat and of the men.” 

I did so, and at the end he said : 

“You have accurately described the Speedwell, a three-and-a-half 
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ton cutter, that belonged to M’Bean, an intimate friend of mine, 
many years ago. Aun old man, called MacFarlane, who had been 
promoted from the deck of a bankrupt fishing-smack, took care of 
her. And one autumn—I can’t remember what year it was— 
M’Bean, who was sailing in some other man’s yacht, telegraphed to 
MacFarlane at Hunter’s Quay to take the Speedwell to Campbeltown 
and meet him there. M’Bean waited a couple of days; but at last 
went up by steamer to Hunter’s Quay, where he learned that old 
MacFarlane had set out as appointed, and had taken with him, as 
second hand, a nigger, with whom he had foregathered at Port 
Glasgow. Of course I am rather hazy about some of the details 
now; but I remember hearing M’Bean say that the nigger was a bad 
lot, and knew nothing about small craft; so that, when the Speedwell 
was given up as lost, every one attributed the mishap to his clumsi- 
ness. However that may have been, the Speedwell never reached 
Campbeltown ; and, so far as I am aware, no clue as to the time or 
place or manner of her loss was ever found. One of the Campbeltown 
fishermen said he believed he had seen a small cutter in difficulties 
off the mouth of the harbour on the night when the Speedwell 
should have arrived. But I don’t think M’Bean attached much 
importance to that. At all events, they never found so much as a 
spar belonging to her; but the darky’s body—at least they thought 
it was he—was washed up some weeks later on the Island of Jura.” 

There the matter rests. 

Colonel Striven and myself have done our utmost to recover the 
lost parts of the story; but Mr. M’Bean has been dead for some 
years, and for long we could effect nothing beyond showing that 
the year in which the Speedwell was lost was the year in which the 
strange cutter put into Balinaboy for repairs. But to satisfy 
ourselves upon this point, we had to unearth Charles Stewart, 
steward; and some weeks ago, when he was on a visit to Donegal, 
he unexpectedly sent me a quaint brass-handled knife of Spanish 
workmanship, which he originally found in the pocket of a 
waistcoat given him by his ill-favoured employers on board the little 
yacht on that day long ago when the connuptial gales were blowing. 
A lumberer at Port Glasgow, formerly a chum of the lost negro, has 
just identified this implement, with some degree of confidence, as 
having been the property of his dead friend. So the story is now 
complete enough to go to press. 

Freperick Nort Paton. 

















Lord Harry. 


Lorp Harry, he sat on the shingles one day, 
And his lordship with jewels was laden, 

And he lifted his eye, as sweet Polly came by, 
The bonniest trim fishermaiden. 

He gave her a stare, with his lordliest air, 
And he said, “I’ve determined to marry ; 
I’ve goods and I’ve land, and here is my hand, 

I think I’m a catch,” said Lord Harry. 


“And what will you give to your lady?” said she, 
“To the bride whom your lordship may honour ?” 
“ Why, dinners and dresses and money,” said he, 
“And jewels to sparkle upon her!” 
“Tf you give nothing more, sir,” the maiden replied, 
“T pity the girl whom you marry!” 
While his lordship looked down at her rough fisher gown, 
“What more can she want?” cried Lord Harry. 


“When I have a lover,’ sweet Polly replied, 
And she blushed with a smile that was sunny, 
“He must give me his heart, ere he makes me his bride, 
For ’tis love that I ask for—not money!” 
So she made him a curtsey, and off went my lord, 
And invited a duchess to marry, 
She was ugly and old, but she’d plenty of gold, 
And she made a good match for Lord Harry. 


Freperic E. WEATHERLY. 
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“Tue sluttish magnificence of a Russian noble, all vermin and 
diamonds, dirty linen and inestimable sables.” If this picturesque 
illustration, conceived by Macaulay, be accepted provisionally as 
a just description of the works of Dryden, it should be worth 
the while of some one to pick out and exhibit the diamonds and 
sables. Hitherto this great writer has been on the whole the 
property of the literary world, but not much more than a name to 
the general public. It cannot indeed be wished or expected that his 
works should ever lie indiscriminately about a drawing-room, as 
can those of Scott or Tennyson. And the difficulty of extolling 
his merits without being suspected of secretly relishing his worst 
blemishes, has evidently hampered his most favourable critics. 

And yet, unless his moral defects are completely put on one side 
and ignored, it is impossible to do anything like justice to his 
excellences. 

The public, by refusing to consider what in such a writer is 
really worth its notice, not only punishes itself for his short- 
comings, but also leaves his writings as a storehouse from which 
its accepted favourites may freely borrow without any kind of 
acknowledgment. Dryden, apart from mere plagiarism, has been a 
teacher and model, both in prose and poetry, to the best 
subsequent writers; and presumably, therefore, deserves much 
more consideration from the general public than he has as yet 
obtained. It may be true that a fortress is no stronger than its 
weakest point; but if a similar principle were admitted in 
literary criticism, the value of Shakespeare himself would be 
annihilated. A writer, who in the matter of verbal and 
rhythmical construction, has been used as a “Gradus ad 
Parnassum ” by such poets as Pope, Goldsmith, and Tennyson, 
and who is nothing less than the literary ancestor of Walter 
Scott, his chief admirer and editor, ought certainly to be more 
generally appreciated than he seems to be at present. 

When, as in the present case, Macaulay treats a writer as a 
favourite but very naughty child, to be alternately admired and 
slapped, the latter process is always the more sonorous and im- 
pressive. The castigation administered to Dryden may be summed 
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up in two sentences. Dryden, it is said, is rather an unique 
satirist, and a first-rate craftsman in versification, than a poet of 
the highest rank. In the sphere of politics and religion, his 
writings and general course of action are, it is said, those of a 
venal courtier, of a man who sells his opinions and influence for 
the sake of a piece of bread. Leaving out the other and more 
serious moral blemishes which we admit without controversy, a 
discussion of these points will afford a sufficient opportunity of 
illustrating his literary merits, and also his relation to the great 
men who have followed him. 

As an artificer of satire, he stands on a pinnacle by himself, 
with no one like him or second to him. Those who are fond of 
that kind of article have it here in perfection, clothed in the most 
powerful and pointed form which the rhymed heroic couplet has 
ever afforded. For our present purpose it is chiefly valuable as 
illustrating his relation to Tennyson, who, though he uses the 
heroic couplet very sparingly, succeeds completely in that most 
difficult task, in which hardly any one else has ever succeeded, of 
reproducing the savour and spirit of his model. Who, for instance, 
has not been captivated by the bold opening of the ‘ Vision of Sin ?’ 


“T had a vision when the night was late: 
A youth came riding toward the palace gate; 
He rode a horse with wings, that would have flown 
But that his heavy rider kept him down.” 


Whoever wrote those lines knew his Dryden well, and, we should 
fancy, had lately been reading ‘ Theodore and Honoria.’ 

If a young lady should express a wish to become acquainted, in 
a harmless way, with the general texture and spirit of Dryden’s 
satire, we should refer her to the imitation of it in Tennyson’s 
* Sea-dreams,” with the comment at the end which so well 
illustrates the difference in the spirit of the time. Just as 
Dryden attacked the fanatical Bethell under the name of Shimei, 
so Tennyson puts a satire against a canting swindler into the 
mouth of one who has been fleeced by him, but who is recalled by 
his gentle wife to a kinder state of feeling. A short extract will 
be sufficient to convey our meaning : 


“ With all his conscience and one eye askew, 
So false, he partly took himself for true; 
Whose pious talk, when most his heart was dry, 
Made wet the crafty crowsfoot round his eye. 
Who, never naming God except for gain, 

So never took that useful name in vain, 

Made him his catspaw and the Cross his tool, 

And Christ the bait to trap his dupe and fool. 
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How like you this old satire? Nay, she said, 
I loathe it, he had never kindly heart, 

Nor ever cared to better his own kind, 

Who first wrote satire, with no pity in it.” 


It might perhaps be respectfully urged against our present 
Poet-Laureate that satire is, after all, the one effective antidote to 
hypocrisy. But however this may be, Dryden’s satires are 
certainly not the pleasantest of his writings, nor does the merely 
satirical part of them entitle him to be considered a first-rate poet, 
as the term is usually understood. 

The fine poem “ Annus Mirabilis,” describing the naval actions 
of 1666, and the Fire of London, is very guardedly praised by 
Mr. Saintsbury, and most contemptuously dealt with by 
Macaulay, who, on the whole, declares that its best passages are 
but gaudy weeds. A brief and not unfair sample of it is 
afforded by those four stanzas, which set before us an English 
admiral, on the evening after an indecisive engagement, expecting 
ruin on the morrow in the failure of reinforcements : 


“The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood, 
Where, while her beams like glittering silver play, 
Upon the deck our careful general stood, 
And deeply mused on the succeeding day. 


‘That happy sun,’ said he, ‘will rise again, 
Who twice victorious did our navy see, 
And I alone must view him rise in vain, 
Without one ray of all his star for me. 


Yet like an English general will I die, 

And all the ocean make my spacious grave, 
Women and cowards on the land may lie, 

The sea’s a tomb that’s proper for the brave.’ 


Restless he passed the remnant of the night, 
Till the fresh air proclaimed the morning nigh; 
And burning ships, the martyrs of the fight, 
With paler fires behold the eastern sky.” 


These last two lines have been said by some one to contain the 
most beautiful metaphor in all English poetry. But however 
that may be, does not such an extract as this throw a light on 
the devoted attachment displayed by Dryden’s admirers ? 
Doubtless the third stanza, especially the second line, has a touch 
of Drydenian inflation; but it may just as fairly be quoted as an 
instance of the sublime, with about as much inflation as is in the 
last words of Scott’s ‘Bothwell:’ “ Die, bloodthirsty dog, hoping 
nothing, believing nothing,” “and FreArine nothing!” If it is 
inflation, it is the inflation of Homer’s Achilles, and may even 
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have supplied an idea for the famous stanza of “In Memoriam,” 
which says of a sailor dying at sea that— 





“His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave.” 


The admiration which compares Dryden to Homer may itself 
be thought rather inflated. We proceed to justify it by con- 
sidering one of the greatest of Dryden’s works, and which has, 
in our estimation, received extremely hard measure from the 
critics, the long heroic drama, requiring two evenings in the 
representation, whose full name is ‘Almanzor and Almahide, or 
the Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards.’ 

Macaulay, after showing up the faults of Dryden’s heroic plays, 
in a way which might well make any one else afraid to say a 
good word for them, concludes by regretting that Dryden did not 
carry out the purpose which he at one time entertained, of 
writing an epic poem animated with the spirit of the old 
romances, a mixture, in brief, of Homer and Tasso. Note that 
this is practically what the ‘ Conquest of Granada’ was intended to 
be, as Dryden himself assures us in his preface, and which is 
indeed itself sufficiently clear, both from internal evidence, and from 
the length of time which it occupies in the representation. It is 
not so much a drama as a rhapsody, that is a series of tales 
thrown into dramatic form, and bound together in material and 
locality by their connection with the last days of the siege of 
Granada. The interest with which Dryden hoped to clothe his 
work was of the kind which circles round the siege of Troy, as 
described in the ‘Iliad ;’ and the real question is how far he was 
successful in attaining this. 

“The council,” says Macaulay, “the tournament, the pro- 
cession, the crowded cathedral, the camp, the guard-room, the 
chase, were the proper scenes for Dryden.” Precisely so, and 
‘Granada’ is the one work which supplies copious evidence on 
almost every one of these points. But this is just the way in which 
it seems to be the fashion not only to dissemble one’s admiration 
for Dryden, but also, metaphorically speaking, to kick him down- 
stairs. We claim Macaulay then as one of the admirers of this 
dramatic poem. It is described by Scott as a piece of romantic 
poetry, than which few make a deeper impression on the 
imagination of the young. This of course means that Scott 
himself had been at an early age impressed by it; it was also a 
great success on the stage, and is described by Evelyn as a 
famous play with very glorious scenes and perspectives. 
Evidently then Dryden, as a writer of historical drama intended 
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for representation, was, at all events, much more successful than 
the present Poet-Laureate. 

The work, as represented on the stage, was probably less 
confusing as regards its plot, than would appear from Mr. Saints- 
bury’s analysis of it. The weak king Boabdelin stands in contrast 
on the one hand with his enemy Ferdinand, and on the other with 
Almanzor, the hero drawn on the model of Achilles, who illus- 
trates a political philosophy on which we shall have a word to 
say further on. The under-plot supplies us with a story of true 
love whose heroine is Benzayda ; the devotion of a queenly heroine 
is set forth in the character of Almahide, consort of Boabdelin, 
while Lyndaraxa, the head of a disloyal Moorish faction, and who 
can only be described as an ambitious and unscrupulous minx, 
orders her two imbecile admirers about in a way which must have 
been intended as the comic element in the piece. Indeed the 
great Almanzor himself sometimes uses expressions which must 
surely have been intended to provoke a laugh. Why else, when 
a Christian commander remarks that— 


“My king his hope from heaven’s assistance draws,” 
does Almanzor reply : 


“The Moors have heaven, and ME, to assist their cause.” 


But now, as to Dryden’s poetical power, it is often charged 
against him that he fails in describing human emotion. It is 
true that the restrictions of the heroic couplet enforce a period 
of masculine reserve, during which the feeling is stored up and 
gathered to a head, until it is flashed out electrically, perhaps in 
a single word or epithet. But this is surely the highest art ; 
and there is plenty of modern poetry of the emotions which 
would be immensely improved by similar restrictions. The 
course of true love is pleasantly set forth by Dryden in the 
adventures of Ozmyn and Benzayda, but it may be admitted that 
the love which is perfectly unexceptionable, is also apt to be 
wanting in dramatic interest. Let us rather consider the 
experiences of Almanzor, who devotes himself to Boabdelin’s 
consort in a heroic and self-sacrificing way which can only extort 
our admiration. It occurs to the beautiful but highly practical 
Lyndaraxa, that, having her own axes to grind, she may do so 
most effectually by fascinating the all-powerful warrior, Almanzor. 
She makes the attempt in her own way, which will be found the 
more clever the more it is considered, and Almanzor replies to 
her argumentatively (certainly, as ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
remarks, “ How these creatures argue!”) by giving his idea of 
love, which we imagine to be a very fair description of it : 
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* Love is that madness which all lovers have, 
But yet ’tis sweet and pleasing so to rave; 
Tis an enchantment, where the reason’s bound; 
But Paradise is in the enchanted ground: 

And prudence, of whose cure so much you boast, 
Restores the pains which that sweet folly lost.” 

He then expresses his own constancy : 

“Fair though you are 

As summer mornings, and your eyes more bright 

Than stars that twinkle in a winter’s night; 

Though you have eloquence to warm and move 

Cold age and praying hermits into love, 

Though Almahide with scorn rewards my care, 

Yet, than to change ’tis nobler to despair— 

My love’s my soul, and that from fate is free, 

*Tis that unchanged and deathless part of me.” 


Well may Mr. Saintsbury remark, “The audience that cheered 
this was not wholly vile.” 

Is Dryden unable to describe the love of a mother? Let the 
following words be considered, which are addressed to Almanzor 
by the spirit of his dead mother, standing in the way between 
her son and a great crime: 


“T am the ghost of her that gave thee birth, 
The airy shadow of her mouldering earth, 
Love of thy father me through seas did guide, 
On seas I bore thee, and on seas I died. 
Then from the battlements of the heavenly tower, 
A watchman angel bade me wait this hour, 
And told me I had yet a task assigned, 
To warn that little pledge I left bebind. 

* * * * 


* 


Once more I'll see thee, then my charge is done, 
Far hence, upon the mountains of the Moon, 

Is my abode, where heaven and nature smile 
And strew with flowers the secret bed of Nile.” 


In this passage the strong and splendid versification is very 
noticeable. When Pope is at his best he is most like Dryden, as 
for example in the couplet : 

“On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore.” 

But on the whole, he and his imitators have between them 
destroyed the reputation of the heroic couplet. 

As Dryden was the efficient cause of Scott, so ‘Granada’ was 
the parent of ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 

The trial of Rebecca in the novel takes its outline very clearly 
from that of Almahide in the drama, while the tournament at 
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Ashby is founded on the description of the bull-fight in the first 
scene of ‘Granada.’ For example, of Ozmyn it is written, that as 
he entered the bull-ring, he saluted and curveted precisely as 
Ivanhoe did in the lists at Ashby, and it was the editor of the 
play in 1808 who produced the romance ten years after. But 
indeed the whole spirit of ‘ Ivanhoe ’ is heroic and Drydenian ; the 
Homeric joy of battle is present in both the English poets; and 
on the whole—to end this part of our subject with what may be 
thought a very surprising statement—if we wished to give the 
young lady before referred to a taste of the pleasure that there 
is in reading the ‘ Iliad,’ we should not send her to any translation, 
but recommend her at once to work up the ‘ Conquest of Granada,’ 
illustrated by her previous knowledge of ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 

Was Dryden venal as a political writer ? 

In the year when Charles I. died at Whitehall, Dryden and 
Locke, schoolfellows born in the same year, were finishing their 
education at Westminster. It follows that they were at that time 
known to each other, but we know of no evidence that they ever 
came into contact afterwards. This goes to disprove a suggestion 
which has been made, that during the years that followed the 
Restoration, Dryden, openly a follower of the Court, had secret 
dealings with such opposition leaders as the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
to whose person and party Locke attached himself. Our reason 
for making this remark will presently be more clear. 

In 1657 Dryden, whose relations both on the father’s and 
mother’s side were Puritan, appears in the train of his cousin, 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, Chamberlain of the Protector’s Court. At 
the Restoration we find the younger Pickerings crossing the sea 
in company with those who brought the king back from Holland, 
and no doubt sheltering their father by doing so. 

What made them, and Dryden himself, change as the nation 
changed? How could Dryden, with any decency, write a 
panegyric on the lately-dead Protector, and in three years’ time 
be publishing encomiums on the restored king and those who 
surrounded him? The answer is that Dryden drew that inference 
from the Protector’s career which Carlyle drew long afterwards. 
He learnt the value of personal character in a ruler—of strength, 
courage, and insight ; and in this spirit he worded his very just 
eulogy on the great deeds of Oliver. Compared with these plain 
and sincere words, his praises of Charles and Clarendon appear 
little more than courtly compliments, accompanied, no doubt, by 
a strong expectation of public prosperity in the future. What 
had Dryden to say about these matters afterwards, when ten 
years of trouble had shown up the value of Charles as a ruler ? 
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Employing the two Moorish factions in Granada as a parable 
setting forth the English Whigs and Tories, then just beginning 
to be known by those names, he depicts the two parties as most 
inefficiently restrained by the weak king Boabdelin, but promptly 
brought to their bearings by the strong interloper, Almanzor. 


Thereupon 
Almanzor. 


Boabdelin. 


Almanzor. 


ensues the following dialogue: 


I brought that succour which thou ought’st to bring, 
And so in nature am thy subject’s king. 

I do not want your counsel to direct, 

Or aid to help me punish or protect. 

Thou want’st them both, or better thou wouldst know 
Than to let factions in thy kingdom grow. 

For though they band and jar, yet both combine 

To make their greatness by the fall of thine: 

Thus, like a buckler, thou art held in sight, 

While they behind thee with each other fight. 


But the factions again break out, and the dialogue proceeds: 


Boabdelin. 
Almanzor. 


All. 
Almanzor. 


Abdallah. 


(To the factions) A king entreats you—— 

What subjects will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar speaks too softly to be heard. 

Lay down your arms! "Tis I command you now. 
Do it, or by our prophet’s soul I vow, 

My hands shall right your king on him I seize— 
Now let me see whose look but disobeys. 

Long live King Mahomet Boabdelin. 

No more, but hushed as midnight silence go. 

He will not have your acclamations now. 

Hence, you unthinking crowd! 

How much of virtue lies in one great soul, 
Whose single force can multitudes control! 


Later on, Boabdelin observes : 


“’Tis true: from force the noblest title springs, 


I 


therefore hold from that which first made kings.” 


All this comes with complete consistency from a panegyrist of 
the Protector. Later on, when the Christian forces have entered 
the city, an outbreak of popular despair begins to surge round 
the Alhambra. ‘Then says 


Boabdelin. 


See what the many-headed beast demands. 

Cursed is that king, whose honour’s in their hands. 
In senates, either they too slowly grant, 

Or saucily refuse to aid my want; 

And, when their thrift has ruined me in war, 
They call their insolence my want of care. 


This surely exhibits the weak point of parliamentary govern- 
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ment, the perpetual contest between the legislature and executive. 


The next speech attacks the opposition leaders, such for example 
as was Shaftesbury : 


“Cursed be their leaders, who that rage foment, 
And veil with public good their discontent : 
They keep the people’s purses in their hands, 
And hector kings to grant their wild demands. 
But to each lure, a court throws out, descend, 
And prey on those they promised to defend.” 


Then follows a significant declaration from a believer in personal 
government : 


“Freedom in subjects is not, nor can be; 
But still to please them we must call them free— 
Propriety [i.e. property] which they their idol make, 
Or law, or law’s interpreters, can shake.” 

Landlords and tithe-owners, please take notice; and observe 
also that as the danger to property came formerly from above, 
through the executive power, so now it threatens us from below, 
through the legislature. 

But the conversation is thus concluded : 

“While people tug for freedom, kings for power, 
Both sink beneath some foreign conqueror ; 

Then subjects find too late they were unjust, 

And want that power of kings they durst not trust.” 


Herein lies the gist of many a leading article. People who 
had Dryden to read could never have felt the want of a penny 
newspaper. But our point is this: that the writer of these 
sentiments was neither a courtier nor a demagogue, but was very 
honestly trying from his own point of view to say a word in 
season to his prince and his countrymen. It is due to Dryden to 
observe that within ten years of this time he appears to have 
learnt respect for the rights of property, realised the quarter 
from which danger threatens them, and ended his life as a good 
constitutional Tory : 


“The power which is for property allowed 
Is mischievously seated in the crowd; 
For who can be secure of private right 
If sovereign sway may be dissolved by might ? 
Our temperate isle will no extremes sustain 
Of popular sway, or arbitrary reign: 
But slides between them both into the best, 
Secure in freedon:, in a monarch blest.” 


When Dryden became a Roman Catholic, did he sell his 
opinions for gain? The answer to this charge having been 
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thoroughly set forth by Scott and Saintsbury, needs only to be 
supplemented by a few very brief considerations. 

When Dryden wrote thus upon the Fire of London, did he, or 
did he not, indicate the direction in which his mind was 
travelling ? 


“The fugitive flames, chastised, went forth to prey 
On pious structures which our fathers reared; 
By which to heaven they did affect the way 
Ere faith in Churchmen without works was heard.” 


Was not this still further emphasised by the well-known 
couplet written fifteen years after ? 


“Such an omnipotent Church we wish indeed, 
*Twere worth both Testaments, cast in the Creed.” 


Also, after he had made the great change, and thereby incurred 
the disapprobation of a whole people, a misfortune compared with 
which a king’s approval or disapproval was of the slightest 
possible consequence, did the situation appear to him as on the 
whole a gainful one? This is his description of it : 


“Tf joys hereafter must be purchased here 
With loss of all that mortals hold so dear, 
Then welcome infamy and public shame, 
And last, a long farewell to worldly fame. 
Down then, thou rebel, never more to rise, 
And what thou didst and dost so dearly prize, 
That fame, that darling fame, make that thy sacrifice. 
*Tis nothing thou hast given? Then add thy tears 
For a long race of unrepenting years; 
Tis nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give? 
Then add those may-be years thou hast to live: 
Yet nothing still? Then, poor and naked, come, 
Thy Father will receive his unthrift home, 
And thy blest Saviour’s blood discharge the mighty sum.” 


If any one fail to discern in these lines a feeling devout, 
pathetic, and (for the time being at all events) deeply sincere, 
we can only express our inability to agree with him. 

Mr. Saintsbury defends his client by an analogy with the case 
of Cardinal Newman. Everyone knows the lines in which the 
latter poet describes his mental changes : 


“T was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Should’st lead me on: 
I loved to choose and seek my path; 
I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will.” 


Dryden describes the same process in himself. We have been 
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assured on the best authority that his words were not con- 
sciously a factor in the composition of the hymn from which we 
have just quoted, but the coincidences of expression and circum- 
stance are certainly worth remark : 
“My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires; 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 

Followed false lights; and when their glimpse was gone, 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her own.” 


We cannot leave the ‘ Hind and Panther,’ from which the last 
two quotations are taken, witaout mentioning a noteworthy 
instance of the way in which it has been the fashion to treat 
Dryden. In two passages of this poem our Lord is referred to 
under the heathen title of Pan, and the incongruity has been 
reprehended, perhaps in itself not unjustly. But the critic would 
probably have been lenient to a quite surprising extent, if he had 
remembered that this is one of the instances in which Dryden 
admiringly follows Milton, in whose hymn to the Nativity, the 
eighth stanza, the expression may be found. 


Perhaps the greatest lesson which the writers of the present 
day might learn from Dryden, is the art of making the work 
proceed with a flowing lucidity, as though, to quote an expression 
of Macaulay, it had run off from the end of the pen. Mr. Saints- 
bury remarks of Dryden’s writing, that it strides on with a 
careless Olympian grace that hurries the reader along whether 
he will or no. Modern writers appear to wish that their works 
should, in the first instance, be judged of piece-meal. Dryden, 
on the contrary, endeavours to put us as soon as possible into a 
position from which we may judge of his work as a whole. 

It is possible that ‘In Memoriam’ is the greatest poetical work 
produced in England during the last half century; and, in the 
subject-matter of its thoughts, it rises to a height and penetrates 
to a depth which Dryden never approached. 

But even this great poem cannot be read from one end to 
another without an occasional stop to climb some poetical stile, 
or fathom some obscure riddle. And the effect of this is that 
our attention is concentrated upon the parts, until it becomes 
difficult to form a proper estimation of the whole. We do not 
conceal our opinion that this is a defect in art. It is not the 
business of a poet to propose conundrums to his readers, nor is a 
poetical picture necessarily successful, when it is made up of a 
number of carefully-painted miniatures. There is an undue 
prolixity, there is also very often an undue compression; but 
Dryden, on the whole, avoids these defects. 
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The rich and overflowing treasure of diamonds and sables 
having supplied us with those few specimens which we required 
for our present purpose, it is fit to conclude by saying a few 
words on the nature of that purpose. Our idea was to make that 
better known to the public at large, which is already perfectly 
familiar to the literary profession, and that if our samples were 
approved of, the general reader might obtain the run of the 
treasury by soliciting such an accomplished Drydenian scholar 
as Mr. Saintsbury to put forth something in the nature of a 
“Family Edition.” The works of the greatest craftsman in 
English literature ought to do what is at present so very much 
needed in the way of stimulating poetical taste, and bringing out 
creative faculty. The workers in the cause of University Exten- 
sion would be supplied with a fresh and fruitful subject, and a 
benefit would be done to every schoolroom and every fireside in 
the country of Dryden. 

Joun Amuputett Evans. 











Sace About. 


“He is a bad actor,” said the manager of the strolling company 
of players, where Jovan made his first appearance, and so said the 
first violin of the orchestra of the little country town theatre 
where Jovan tried his luck the second time. The violinist was an 
old man and had a great deal of experience, so that was 
discouraging ; worse still, the audience said the same thing, and 
worse even than that was to come, for one day something inside 
Jovan said it too. 

“He is a bad actor,” so said the part of Jovan that did not go 
on the stage, the part of him that stood with the manager at the 
wings of the theatre, that watched him from the orchestra, that 
sat in the front rows with the audience, the part which looked at 
him from outside, which shook its head when he came before the 
foot-lights, which waited for him at the door and walked home 
with him through the empty streets when the play was over. 
There was Jovan the player, and there was Jovan the critic, and 
then there was Jovan himself—Jovan the nature-made, the nature- 
bred, who hated the critic and spoilt the player; Jovan the man, 
strong and unruly, self-asserting and tenacious; Jovan who would 
be himself when he ought to be somebody else, who, when the 
player changed his coat and went before the audience, followed 
him close and would not be left behind. 

“One must change not one’s dress only, but one’s body and 
one’s soul also, if one would be an actor,” said the violinist, and 
that Jovan could not do. 

When Jovan was in love, he played like a lover, when he had a 
wicked mood he played like a villain, when he was good he played 
like a saint, and it did not do at all. 

Jovan lived, or rather wandered about the world, with his 
mother ; she had eastern blood in her, and it was from her he had 
got his name “Jovan.” The Germans turned it into Johann. His 
father had been a rich English merchant, a trader in the East, 
successful, unscrupulous, cold-hearted, and luxurious; for the rest 
the story was an old one, it was first written in the Book of 
Genesis, and Jovan and his mother were driven forth as Hagar and 
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Ishmael of old, with this difference, that Jovan was of age, and 
that no angel appeared to succour them in their journeying. 
Jovan was his mother’s idol. 

“You are like me, you have nothing of your father in you,” she 
would tell him, and Jovan, who played with ideas when he had 
no other toys to break, would answer her : 

“When I have lived out all the life in me which is yours, then 
I shall come to the life in me which is his, and when I have lived 
out that too, I shall begin to live my own life—to be original.” 

And a year later he said: 

“The parts are getting mixed up now: the shell of me, who 
acts, is you; the part which laughs at and hisses it is my father ; 
the kernel who is inside the actor and spoils his acting is me, 
myself.” 

Jovan and Hagar were poor and they were vagrants, but they 
got on well enough to be happy. The “little mother” was an 
actress by birth and a mimic of some skill, and when Jovan failed 
she succeeded enough to keep body and soul together, though 
more she could not accomplish. As for Jovan, there was no 
counting on him. Sometimes for days he would bury himself in 
his books, books he would starve to buy; then they would be 
thrown aside, forgotten, and he would pass days and nights with 
wild companions, till he wearied of them too, and found some 
other pleasure or interest to usurp dominion over him. He 
could like but one thing at a time, he avowed. When destitute 
and homeless, a chance crust from Dives’ table, a trivial accident 
of pleasure, a passing friendship, would engross and satisfy him ; 
when relative prosperity befell him, he would fret and strain and 
struggle to overtake some dry leaf of fancy, whirled away from 
his vain pursuit by the wind of fate. Hungry-eyed, underclad, 
with thin hands and marked cheekbones, with stooping shoulders 
and narrowed chest—such was the lad at twenty, and such he 
remained at twenty-five. He had neither beauty nor grace, his 
hair was colourless, his mouth restless and unquiet, his eyes were 
pale grey with black pupils which dilated and contracted with 
curious{rapidity ; for his moods, they were as many and as varied 
as his fortunes. 

“You cannot hate and you cannot love, no, not for one month 
together, my Jovan,” said his mother. “Not for one month, no 
nor for one week. Do not trust him, child, do not trust him.” 

Jovan was sitting in the window of the poor little room where 
last they had pitched their tent; he was then it might be 
twenty-two years of age, the Servian woman was some seventeen 
years older, but still the beauty of her youth clung to her, as 
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loath to quit one who had “loved it so well.” A girl, hardly 
more than a child in years, leant against the frame-work of the 
dusty window-panes, she was so close to Jovan that her hair, 
falling loose to her waist, touched his shoulder ; he took a handful 
of the soft yellow threads, and slipped them round and through 
his fingers, and smiling back at his mother he drew the girl 
nearer. 

“Let her go, let her go, Jovan,” said the Servian woman, 
searching their faces with keen, kind eyes. 

“Yes, let her go, let her go,” echoed Jovan, with his laugh 
(which was the only beautiful thing about him): “who keeps 
her?” 

“He does not love you, child, do not give him your heart,” 
said the mother, who was like Hagar, and knew what men 
were; but she laughed back at Jovan even while she warned the 
child. 

“He does not love you,” repeated Jovan, mimicking her tones. 

“No, he does not love you, do not love him, he is good for 
nothing, he pays yesterday’s debts with to-morrow’s wages ; he is 
a spendthrift, a bankrupt in the coin which is stamped with a 
heart on one side and a branch of bitter herb on the other. Do 
not love him, he does not love you.” 

He lifted the long twist of waving hair he had unbound from 
his hand, and touched it with his lips. 

The girl suddenly moved; wrenching the freed hair from his 
hold, she crouched on the ground beside him, she laid her arms 
across his knees, and then hid her face in her hands. He touched 
her bent head gently, friendlily. 

“But she loves me, my sweet white heart,” he said softly. 

It was nothing new that she, little pale Lise, should love him. 
Children had a way of loving him, and women had too; they loved 
him not as women love their lovers, but as dogs love their masters, 
as winter-starved birds the hand that succours and shelters 
them. Jovan knew it, knew that it was not as a lover that Lise 
(and others also) loved him. He knew that Lise was happy when 
his hand touched hers, when his voice was within her hearing, 
when his eyes rested on her: what did it matter ?—for he knew too 
that her instinct of trust was a true instinct, he would not harm 
her, not by word or look, and if she gave him more than he could 
return, she would never miss his care, his pity. When Jovan 
broke a woman’s heart, it would not be by unkindness. 

Lise was dying. He had picked her up, half-starved, wholly 
forlorn, in the roadways of a great city. She was not the first 
foundling, child, beast or bird, whom he had brought home, to be 
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sheltered, caressed, played with, thought over, and when there 
was no more to be done, forgotten; Lise was one of many such 
foundlings. Lise was an‘ episode—all Jovan’s life was made up of 
episodes: hers was soon over—a grave, narrow and short, in the 
poor people's cemetery, was soon its only record. Jovan was 
playing a clown’s part the night after she died ; he was hissed off 
the boards, and the manager dismissed him. Jovan was a bad 
actor. 

“But he has a heart,” his mother said proudly, and she took an 
engagement herself, and played an old woman’s part at the 
theatre, and they lived, as best they might, on her earnings. 

It was that year that Jovan had made a friend, a doctor, who 
had been kind to Lise when she died. Gotthold, that was his 
name, was a student, an enthusiast in his own science, a would-be 
discoverer. He was older than Jovan, and had a wife and a five- 
year-old baby. Jovan was friends with the baby as well as with 
the father. Gotthold lent him books, he taught him many 
things, took him to lectures, to the hospitals and into the hospital 
“theatre,” where the chief actor does nothing, and no other acting 
is allowed. 

Jovan studied these things with passion, it was a new world to 
him—a country of disease, and sickness, and death. He had, said 
Gotthold, a genius for science, only he was a genius who had 
missed his road. Jovian grew day by day more absorbed, more 
ambitious and more happy. 

“These things are real,” he would say ; “ this is life, substance 
not shadow, the actual not the phantasm.” 

But Hagar shook her head when he talked so, deriding the 
mimicry of life which had been his art and hers. 

“It is the shadows which rule men’s hearts and souls,” she 
would reply. ‘The feigned death on the stage, not the dead body 
in the hospital ward, stirs the heart of the world. They who read 
the police report without pity, will weep bitter tears over the 
romance before the foot-lights.” 

Hagar knew life if she knew little else. 

“There is a flaw in your mind, little mother.” Jovan only 
mocked and kissed her when she spoke earnestly to him. The 
two go well together, mocking and kissing ! 

So the weeks wore away, and a cloud settled on Jovan’s brow. 

“Curse the life!” he said bitterly one night; “my mind is a 
forge, it can only turn out tools for other men to use.” 

“Your father used the tools other men made—and then he 
threw them away, that was worse,” Hagar told him. 

In those days she learnt that Gotthold had made a great 
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discovery in science, and had won the highest prize that fame 
could accord him: then she guessed what had befallen Jovan, that 
he had forged the tool and his friend had used it; but of it, or of 
his friend who had cheated and defrauded him, he said no word. 
Only he studied his friend’s studies no more, he studied his friend 
instead. 

“T want to act a thief’s part,” he told her. 

“Then you had better steal,” she answered. “Jovan, you are 
no actor ; once you were a mimic like me, now you are not even 
that. You have but one chance of success left you, be what you 
act.” 

“ You are a wise woman, little mother,” said Jovan thoughtfully. 
“ Perhaps you are right, perhaps I will.” 

He took to his books again, play-books now; he studied the 
dramas of old writers. He would rob the dead first, he said, before 
he stole from the living; it was good practice, he said. 

Gotthold still came to the house, but not so often as before— 
there was restraint in the fellowship of the two friends. That 
winter Jovan left his mother and travelled from town to town 
seeking employment. He was changing rapidly: he had put off 
his wildness and uncouth manners, he was growing courteous and 
polished, and observant of other men, as a woman is. He “was 
learning success,” he wrote word to Hagar; then at length he sent 
to her to join him; ke had obtained what he wanted and was rising 
rapidly in his profession. 

“T have learnt a good deal since we parted, little mother ; to 
drink, and to steal, and to lie, to cheat one’s friend and to betray 
the woman who has loved one. You were right, one must be 
what one has to seem.” Hagar could not discover if he was 
mocking her. She looked at him and said nothing, she saw his 
father in him. 

One night, it was almost morning, coming home he waked her 
from her sleep ; there was a grey light: from the window which fell 
on him. He was flushed, triumphant. 

“ Little mother, my fortune is made or lost. I am to play the 
devil.” He spoke gaily, confidently. 

“You will fail,” she said; “the devil will be like Jovan.” 

“T will succeed. If the devil is like Jovan, Jovin must be like 
the devil,” he said jestingly. 

On the first night of his performance, he again stood by her 
bed. 

“Little mother, I have succeeded, the devil has done great 
things for us.” He laughed and kissed her. 


“It is ill to parody God’s holy words.” Hagar had never 
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before rebuked him. He smiled at her and left her. After that 
success, the managers would let him play no other part. 

“ Herr Johann is a great artist,” people told each other; they 
told Hagar so, and also they said it to Jovan, and he believed them. 
No part of him now sat in the front rows and sneered as he 
played, no part of him mocked his efforts ; he felt himself master 
of his part and of his audience; he felt his foothold surer week by 
week as he journeyed from city to city, winning everywhere new 
laurels. Who of his old friends would have known him now! 
Self-possessed, with a little quiet scorn for the men who envied, 
the women who courted him, self-controlled—kindly, courteous to 
his chosen associates—his moodiness, his variability was gone. 

When once again his old friend Gotthold met him, he did not 
recognise him. Dr. Gotthold, too, had prospered; he was rich, 
sought after, a coward with principles and a conscience, a broken 
melancholy man, despite his fortunes. His wife was dead, and all 
whom he loved he had lost but one—the baby girl of old days, the 
child whom Jovan had played with and petted, alone remained to 
him. 

It was through her the two old friends met. Jovan had 
noticed her at a crowded reception given in his honour at a 
foreign town where he was fulfilling a temporary engagement. A 
tall, slight girl, with grey eyes and fair hair, she leant listless 
and tired against the doorway of an inner room. She was for 
the moment silent and alone. 

“She is like—who?” His memory failed him. He lost sight of 
her, and shifted his position to regain it. Some one had addressed 
her and she lifted her head to reply, her raised eyes met Jovan’s 
gaze—her face changed suddenly, she broke off in what she was 
saying. 

“ Ah, it is Lise,” Jovati thought, and then he wondered where the 
likeness lay, wondered until he knew. 

It was not difficult for him to guess. Women loved him now 
as they had loved him before, blindly, trustfully, and now as then, 
if a woman’s heart was broken, no guilt was his. But one 
difference there was between his past and his present ; then, if he 
had smiled at their folly, he had nevertheless been touched by it, 
he had given them what return he could, he was no miser in 
kindness and pity, and for what he gave, they, as little foundling 
Lise, had been content to live—or to die. This new Lise loved 
him ; she asked nothing of him, she did not even know what more 
might be hers to possess. When he had spoken kindly, gently, to 
her, half-jesting, half-serious, as was his wont with women, the 
light had come into her grey eyes, and the colour to her quiet 
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face, and her whole life seemed to her, as she looked back over it, 
but a waiting for that hour. When he was gone from her side, a 
past had sprung into existence, the future seemed filled with a 
memory, a memory out of which she would create a new world, 
for the days of creation are never over in a woman’s heart, though 
the sons of God do not shout with joy over them. 

That night, as Jovan played, Margaret seemed to him to have 
grown like Gotthold’s daughter. How easily he could have 
taught a Faust to win her, have taught her to yield to a Faust, 
he thought. 

Yet he was wrong, for in those days at least, Faust would have 
had to tell her that he and her father were old friends, and Faust 
would have had to have Jovan’s voice, and his eyes, like Jovan’s, 
must have been grey with black-rimmed irises. 

“You are so cold a devil that you would freeze hell,” the girl 
who played Margaret said to him one evening. “If Mephis- 
topheles had been as wicked as you, he would have damned even 
Margaret.” 

Gotthold’s daughter was there that night. She grew very 
white as the play went on; when Margaret yielded and fell, she 
shivered and burst into tears, but she came again a few nights 
after. 

Jovan’s stay in that city was over, the last day came. 

“We shall be four to-night, little mother,” he said; “ you 
and I, and Gotthold and his daughter. To-morrow we go; to-night 
we part, he and I.” 

“Tt is well to have met and forgiven,” the old woman said ; she 
was old now, but her eyes were blue and bright asever. He read 
suspicion in them. 

“Little mother,” he said, “ what people look for they find. 
You are like the rest, they look for the attor in the man—it is a 
folly.” 

Jovan was angered, yet he laughed. 

“ She loves you,” the old woman said. 

“She loves ”—Jovan mimicked her caressingly—“ all women 
love—she loves—Jovan—or another.” 

“She is young and she is good—you, Jovan, are cruel.” But 
Hagar kissed him all the same—Jovan was her idol. 

“You make me wicked,” she said, “and you will break her 
heart.” Then she added quickly with a strange impulse of fear, 
“ Jovan, you are not yourself to-day.” 

In the mirror before him Jovan caught sight of his own face— 
he turned away quickly, then looked again ; the mouth there had 
a curve it would be useful to remember. 
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That evening Jovan talked long with Gotthold, while the girl 
listened to Hagar’s stories of bygone days and fortunes. She was 
happy and content—Hagar was his mother, and he was near ; yet 
she was oppressed with a vague presentiment of fear, of fear for 
the days which were to come. 

Jovan listened to Gotthold, he watched the girl. 

“ How unlike Lise, and how like,” he thought. 

Unlike the heavy silken folds of her white gown to Lise’s 
ragged brown dress; unlike the smooth hair, coiled as a Greek 
statue’s might be, round her fair head, to Lise’s long, loose, wind- 
roughened waves of yellow threads; unlike her slender white 
hands with their wealth of jewels ; like her mouth with its parted 
lips, the grave eyes, melancholy and patient, unexacting, pleading. 

“Was she beautiful, or was her beauty only the shadow of her 
love?” he wondered. 

Gotthold, worn and eager, a conscience-tortured enthusiast, 
nerveless, deprecatory, was speaking rapidly of chances, of ideas, 
of discoveries, of cases of life and death, of possibilities of cure, 
of probabilities of failures—then of one special instance, of a long 
hard struggle with the veiled antagonist—Death. 

“You despair ?” Jovan asked, as Gotthold paused in his story. 

* Almost—and yet, if only I could but conquer this one case——” 
He broke off, Jovan turned, he whispered a few words in Gotthold’s 
ear—Gotthold started at the suggestion his ears had caught. 

“T had not thought, not dreamt of it,’ he cried. “The risk!” 

“Think of it now,’ Jovan answered—“ think of the honour, 
should you succeed—of the fame.” 

“T dare not—‘ thou shalt do no murder ’—I dare not risk it.” 

“Why?” Jovan spoke deliberately, coldly, confidently. “If 
you succeed your genius will be crowned.” 

“Tf not—if I fail? Iam unnerved, my hand has lost its old 
certainty, its old skill—a slip, a miscalculation, a ‘ 

“Enough,” interrupted Jovan. “If you fail you will only have 
borrowed a life in the interest of science.” 

“But my conscience?” murmured the other nervelessly. 

“To be a doctor is to be an experimenter,” returned Jovan, and 
he left Gotthold to speak with his daughter. 

“When you were little more than a baby,” he said, leaning 
back beside her on the couch where she sat, “ your father used 
to teach me many wise things. We used to talk, as we have been 
talking to-night, of the discoveries, of new experiments, which 
would make us famous when we were old men. I was a poor 


player then, often ragged, often hungry—but I was rich, I had a 
heart, and I had a friend.” 
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He paused, his eyes held hers, a thrill of terror flashed over 
her face as he bent a little closer to her; it faded, and he smiled. 
Her face was an open book to him, on it he could read what she 
read on his, nothing else was written there. She dropped her 
eyes and covered her mouth with one hand—she said nothing; 
to him she’d never speak with ease, to-night it was impossible. 

“You werea child then. One night I brought you a doll dressed 
all in tinsel; I and Gotthold talked, I told him of a new experi- 
ment, a new discovery that I believed, in my ignorance, might 
make a man’s fortune to have found out. He undeceived me, 
he told me the discovery was already made by another—you 
played with your tinsel doll. You are too old to play with dolls 
now, but I have brought you the tinsel, for a farewell gift.” 

The girl’s face grew white, flushed, and grew white again as 
Jovan talked on, softly, with pauses here and there. As he 
finished speaking he took a bracelet, a heavy ring of gold, from 
the table near, and held out his hand for hers. Silently she let 
him take her slim fingers in his hold, and slip the yellow circle 
over them to its place upon herarm. It was too large—his fingers, 
strong and steady, pressed the metal till the joined ends over- 
lapped each other. He pressed it too close indeed, it marked her 
wrist. As he released her hand the girl drew a short fast breath ; 
Hagar looking across from the opposite side of the hearth, said 
involuntarily : 

“She is—Lise.” 

But she was not Lise—Jovan knew it. Lise was a child, a 
child he had caressed, and who had answered his caresses with a 
child’s touch. This was a woman. Lise would have kissed his 
hands with her lips ; this one, standing there tall and pale in her 
white dress, standing at the gates of the paradise of ignorant 
innocence out of which he had drawn her, did more. Her eyes, 
raised for one moment, looked into his, and silently she laid—he 
knew it—her whole self at his feet. 

Jovin’s face grew a shade colder. Gotthold had already taken 
his leave, he was standing at the farther end of the room, 
awaiting his daughter, too absorbed in thought to be conscious 
of her delay. 

“ Are you not content that she should wear your ring round 
her heart, but that you must put it on her wrist also?” the old 
mother, who had herself once loved, asked bitterly as she came 
between the two. 

The girl started, shivering as though wakened suddenly to life 
—she drew up her slight figure, and turned from him. 

“ Good night—good-bye!” she said; “I thank you.” 
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“ You have broken her heart, Jovan,” said the little mother.” 
“ No, I have only brought itito life; that sometimes comes to 
the same thing in the long run.” Then he added, “ She will soon 
love again and regain—something better than Paradise.” 

“The first time a woman loves it is for what she can give, the 
next it is for what she can get,” said Hagar. “To you she has 
given, from others she will take—alas! for a woman when she has 
once learnt to love.” 

But Jovan only jested. “I have done nothing,” he said to 
Hagar and to himself also. 

Gotthold was ruined. He tried what he called an experiment. 
His patient was a man of wealth and importance. Gotthold’s 
experiment failed, and the world called it murder. He was a 
disgraced man, and his friends forsook him; with tarnished 
reputation’and’decaying fortunes he fled from the city where his 
disaster had befallen him, and sought shelter once more in his 
native town. 

“What news?” Hagar had asked, the day when the record of 
Gotthold’s disgrace became public. 

“ Of a success,” Jovan answered her. 

“ T have robbed him of that which he stole from me,” Jovan 
told himself again and again. 

That evening the critics said, “ He is after all over-rated, he 
plays like a devil with remorse,” and that was quite wrong. 

His acting did not mend. His old moodiness returned upon 
him, the polish of his manner wore off, sometimes he would be 
boisterously moody, sometimes sullen and taciturn ; at his work he 
was strained and unequal; people courted him less. 

In the winter he accepted an engagement at the city where 
little Lise lay in the poor’s cemetery and where Gotthold lived 
forsaken and alone. He played at the theatre where they had 
hissed him the night Lise had died. Now the people crowded to 
see him, and to applaud him—or his reputation. 

It was a bitter season, snow covered the roofs and sprinkled 
the streets and pavements. Women went muffled and veiled, 
men with fur drawn down over their brows. The horses fretted 
at their bits, the walkers hurried past as if they could escape the 
wind by haste. Yet at the stage-door one woman scantily 
clothed, with bare hands stiffening in the freezing air, waited 
motionlessly patient for the play to end. 

Jovan, slipping out quickly, did not notice her, but something 
fell on the fur rug at his feet, as with a fellow actor he took his 
seat in his carriage. 

“Who was that?” he said, glancing back, through the snow mist. 
VOL. LXXXVIII. 2D 
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“A beggar,” the other replied. 

In Jovan’s hand lay a broken gold circle, large enough to go 
round a woman’s wrist. 

“ What?” he said, hardly catching the other’s words. 

“What was she?” repeated his companion with a half-laugh. 
“ 'What—Margaret was!” 

* * * * * 

Beside the grave where Lise lay they made another grave, as 
narrow but longer—it bore no name upon the stone. 

Jovan played no more as the devil, he threw up his engagement 
that very winter. 

“He was a bad actor, he could play no part but one, his day 
was soon over.” So people said, and the name of Jovan was 
forgotten. 

* * % * * 

In a dingy lodging-house in a remote quarter of a great city, 
two old men live together. One, it was rumoured, was once a 
famous doctor, sunk into premature oblivion by his own fault and 
misdoing; now his intellect is enfeebled, his mind dim and 
forgetful—it is well perhaps it should be—of his past. The other, 
a younger man by many years, plays old men’s parts at a shabby 
little playhouse near. He works to support his companion; for 
himself, he would not think it worth while. 
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Che Crue History of Milford. 


Many persons imagine that Milford town is called after Milford 
Haven, but in all probability our great Welsh salt-water loch 
was named by Norsemen some thousand years ago; while the 
little port on its shore was invented, designed, and exploited 
by the Right Hon. Charles Francis Greville, second son of the 
first Earl Brooke and Warwick, and Vice-Chamberlain to King 
George III. 

When about forty years of age, Milford assumed the affix 
“Qld.” This arose through no arrogance on the part of the 
little town ; quite the reverse. The South Wales Railway made 
its western terminus immediately facing Pembroke Dockyard, at 
a place called Neyland, which the company forthwith re-named 
New Milford ; so the original town had, perforce, to put up with 
the title of Old. The interest of late excited by Old Milford as 
a claimant for an express American traffic, and the celebrity of 
certain persons who grouped themselves round its founder, seem 
to make the tale of Greville’s labours worth telling. His 
introduction to West Wales came about in the following 
fashion :— 

To the eastward of Milford town stands the ruin of Pill Priory, 
to the westward that of Hubberston. At the dissolution of the 
smaller monasteries, these two religious houses, with their lands, 
fell to the lot of the Perrott family. In the days of Elizabeth, 
Sir John Perrott, the celebrated Lord Deputy of Ireland, ex- 
changed them, with foreshores, frontages, and other manorial 
rights appertaining thereto, for an estate near Haverfordwest, 
belonging to the Barlows. In the year 1757 these waterside 
manors fell to an heiress, Miss Barlow, of Colby, who took 
up her abode in Clarges Street, London, where she met William, 
grandson of the third Duke of Hamilton. This gentleman 
proposed to the Welsh heiress and was accepted; they were 
married in 1758, and she died without issue in 1782. The 
widower was not greatly affected—indeed, openly admitted he 
had married for money. 
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At the period of his wife’s decease, Sir William Hamilton was 
British ambassador at Naples. Two years later he returned home, 
and paid a visit to his nephew, Charles Francis Greville, who 
was then residing in Edgeware Row, Paddington Green. A few 
years before, this gentleman had taken under his protection a 
lovely girl of indifferent character, but subsequently of world- 
wide notoriety—Amy, alias Emily, alias Emma Lyon, alias Hart. 
The uncle was much struck by the charms of his nephew's 
mistress, whem he christened “ the fair tea-maker.” 

After a short stay in town the two men visited Sir William’s 
Welsh estate. Among other places, they went down Milford 
Haven to see certain farms adjoining the village of Hubberston. 
Charles Greville was no mere man about town, but a clear- 
headed, clever, indefatigable worker, especially if the work done 
was likely to prove of service to Number One. He pointed out 
to his uncle the hidden wealth lying buried in Hakon and Priory 
Creeks ; showed how, fora small outlay, they might be dredged, 
docks built on their sides, an important town laid out on the 
land lying between them, and the enormous income arising there- 
from poured into the avuncular pocket. 

Sir William was impressed, and, having great confidence in his 
nephew’s capacity for business, nominated him agent, with full 
powers to grant leases, sign agreements, &c., throughout the 
manors of Hubberston and Pill; adding, however, a rider to the 
following effect :—“Sir William Hamilton only contributing 
what he thinks fit towards its maintenance.” The Hamiltons 
were of Scotch origin. These preliminaries arranged, the uncle 
returned to his diplomatic duties, and the nephew prepared for 
his arduous undertaking. 

The dyspeptic dandy of Paddington Green, seated in a draughty 
chimney-corner, surrounded by all the squalor of an eighteenth- 
century Welsh farmhouse, a stranger in a strange land, evolving 
a sea-port out of a barren hillside, without technical knowledge, 
counsellor, or capital, must, indeed, have been a sight for the 
gods. But Charles Greville knew his own powers, he was no 
mere dreamer of dreams, and ere long actually accomplished the 
formidable task he had set himself. First of all the future town 
was mapped out—and mapped out it mostly remains—then 
speculators were induced to take up some of the sites, a good 
hotel was built, slips laid down on the foreshore, a line of five 
packet boats was somehow procured, which gave a daily service 
to Waterford ; every day a coach ran to and from Haverfordwest, 
and for the use of these vehicles eight miles of road were con- 
structed; His Majesty’s mails were lured from Haverfordwest to 
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the new port; the Trinity Brethren were induced to build a 
lighthouse on St. Anne’s Head, near the harbour’s mouth ; and last, 
but not least, Charles Greville actually persuaded a colony of 
Yankee Quakers to emigrate from Nantucket Island, in order to 
introduce whale fishing into Milford Haven. 

How all this was managed, the noble army of deceased promoters 
alone can tell, for Greville was a very poor man. At length 
money did become scarce, and he applied to Sir William for 
aid. Six thousand pounds was required to pay off certain bonds ; 
this was in 1784. 

Now the English ambassador at Naples prided himself on being 
a connoisseur in all matters of taste, and was always prepared to 
make great sacrifices in order to obtain possession of any beautiful 
object he specially admired. So Sir William answered his 
nephew that the six thousand should be forthcoming on certain 
conditions, one of which was, that in lieu of interest the estate 
should be charged with an annual payment of £800 to Emma, 
the fair tea-maker; and there appears to have been a second 
condition. At all events, in this same year, 1784, Emma Lyon, 
who was still a member of the Paddington ménage, was informed 
by her protector that their connection must cease, and that he 
strongly advised her to go on the stage; he also pointed out 
that if her beautiful voice were cultivated somewhat, it would 
greatly tend to her chance of success, and ended by suggesting 
Naples as being the very best place in all the world to get 
singing lessons; moreover, he felt certain her old friend, Sir 
William, would give every assistance in his power. He did. 
This sacrifice having been made, matters ran more smoothly at 
Milford. 

In the year 1788 a piece of luck befell Charles Greville. An 
old friend, Lady Caroline Howard, daughter of the Earl of 
Carlisle, married Mr. Campbell, of Stackpole Court, the leading 
man, and owner of the best house in Pembrokeshire. If the 
verdict of her contemporaries is taken, this lady was more 
than “a beauty”—steel true as daughter, wife, mother, and 
friend, her charm of manner so fascinated men that they 
forgot the loveliness of her person. 

It seems well-nigh impossible to believe that a real friendship 
could exist for any length of time between such a lady and the 
cynical vendor of Emma Lyon. But human nature is an anomaly, 
and there can be no doubt that Lady Caroline exhibited the greatest 
regard and esteem for Greville, while he, on his part, showed a 
reverence for her such as holier men profess to feel for the saints. 
He soon found his way to Stackpole Court, and from that time 
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until his death, was received therein as a welcome guest during 
his frequent visits to Pembrokeshire.* 

The entrée to this pleasant house must have been a great boon 
to our dyspeptic exquisite, and proved a pleasant change from 
the Hubberston farm and the Haverfordwest pothouse he had 
hitherto been driven by ill-fortune to frequent. What with the 
miserable accommodation provided for Greville by his Pembroke- 
shire hosts, his constant ill-health, combined with the fatigues 
and terrors of long journeys from Paddington to Milford, his 
life could not have been a very easy one in these earlier days. 
Concerning the danger of travel, he writes to Lady Caroline: 


“ Oct. 23, 1790. 

“T had a very narrow escape of being robbed between Reading and Salt 
Hill. Between nine and ten o’clock a return post-boy informed us there 
were highwaymen on the road, and we were advised to prepare our fire- 
arms. My pocket-pistols were in the imperial, and I took the next best 
expedient to fighting, and ordered the boy to drive smartly by the 
suspicious ground. In about ten minutes we overtook a gentleman so 
lately robbed that he had not recovered his fright, who inquired anxiously 
how we escaped; I left him to conjecture, and we arrived without interrup- 
tion at Salt Hill. I am told at any rate it would have been prudent to 
stop there, from the police not {being able to keep a safe intercourse 
between Windsor and London, and the banditti of the heath having 
adopted the ungracious mode of firing into carriages before they stop 
them. This happened twice last week. You may think I am overjoyed at 
my escape by my saying so much on the subject. I met this morning at 
least fifty felons on the heath, and I should have been seriously alarmed if 
they had not been handcuffed and under military escort, probably for 
transportation. . . . Iam going to dine with Mr. Pitt, and shall probably 
meet Mr. Campbell at the Cockpit.” 


In this same year, 1790, Greville managed to push a private 
Act through the Houses of Parliament, which placed Milford on a 
par with the “ancient warehousing ports,” established a market, 
with power of exacting fees, &c. 

About this time our promoter seems to have formed the notion 
of purchasing a residence in Pembrokeshire, and with that object 
in view examined an old rat castle called Paterchurch. Had he 
been gifted with second sight, there is little doubt he would have 
purchased. In February, 1793, he called on the owner of this 
property, and, dating from Milford, writes : 

“Dear Lapy CaRoLine,—Do not think me disobedient if I date my 
letter from Milford, and tell you that I am not quite so well as when you 

* A long and interesting series of letters was written by Greville to 
his noble hostess; these are still preserved at Stackpole, and, through 
the kindness of Lord Cawdor, the writer has been allowed access to them. 
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left Stackpole; as for comfort and society, they are out of the question; 
but I hoped to have informed you that I improved my health daily. On 
my arrival at Bush,* I found the ladies much oppressed with colds. Miss 
Meyrick was constant to the Bush receipt, and six of the fairest, plumpest 
oysters were selected, of a Patagonian race. The day after my arrival I 
was entitled to the same prescription, but they appeared so greatly beyond 
the proportions of my mouth that I joined Mrs. M. in a mess of water- 
gruel, and we were not less lively than Miss M. the next morning. You 
know my constancy to a good place at meals when once it has been 
granted tome. A stranger would have thought me fascinated—a crick in 
my neck had made every other direction of my head painful except 
towards Mrs. M., and fortunately Mr. M. had a similar effect of cold, 
which pained him when he turned his head on either side, but was easy 
when he looked forward; he therefore remained in his place and did the 
honours with the graces of a good landlord. The excessive dampness of 
the air, and the admirable construction of Bush to circulate it, induced 
me to avail myself of a mild, calm day and come by water yesterday. 
My cold is not worse, I can make my bow to Mrs. Hough on my right, and 
to Mrs. Shaw, late Miss Hough, on my left.t I have been thus particular 
because you have been so good as toinquire. Do not think I am ungrateful 
to the Bush family by what I have said, for I am not only really grateful 
to the Meyricks, but incline to express it to them, and indeed to every 
one who is kind to me, lest my sense of gratitude to my kindest friends 
should oppress me and surfeit them.” 


In 1794 and 1795 Greville gave himself up to soldiering. 
West Wales, like the rest of the kingdom, was in a disturbed 
condition ; farmers withheld their corn from the markets, peasantry 
rioted, and the middle-class boycotted the butchers. Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Fencibles were consequently much to the front, 
and his letters are full of designs for uniforms, &c. He raised a 
force of Milford Fencibles. 

Mr. Campbell was elevated to the Peerage as Baron Cawdor, 
of Castlemartin, in the county of Pembroke, on June the 
21st, 1796. On Lady Caroline’s first appearance at Court as 
Baroness, Greville sent his correspondent the following acrostic : 


C hearful, provoking Caroline, 

A llured in vain to Folly’s shrine, 

W hence modern beldams fame derive, 

D id on this day combine the proof 

O f bloom, expression, grace and truth— 
R are test of sense at twenty-five. 


The invasion of Pembrokeshire by a French force in 1797 was 
a chance not to be lightly thrown away. Forthwith a small fort 
was erected—by whom seems doubtful—to protect the infant town, 


* The seat of John Meyrick, Esq., owner of Paterchurch. 
1 The farmer’s wife and daughter. 
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and it was suggested that a Government establishment, combining 
dockyard and garrison, would render valuable assistance towards 
safeguarding the realm, if formed on the shores of Milford 
Haven. The idea was taken up by Lord Spencer, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and in the year 1800 Government was persuaded, 
as an experiment, to lease the south shore of Milford for a term 
of fourteen years. On September 23rd Greville writes : 


“T am still expecting Sir Wm. H., and have the pleasure to be charged 
with the trouble of his effects, just arrived, and to be landed next Monday ; 
but this will not be the most troublesome part of my occupation when 
they arrive. I am, however, better than I was in health, and expect soon 
to be able to move about as usual, which I was not well enough todo. I 
have been so much at Padington [sic] that my garden has benefited, and 
I am so extravagant as to add a greenhouse to the hothouse.” 


It would be interesting to know who proposed that uncle, 
aunt, nephew, and distinguished friend should take a family trip 
to Milford in the third year of the century. Perhaps the lady 
considered a strongly expressed opinion coming from Lord Nelson 
might decide the Government to make their temporary dockyard 
at Milford into a permanent establishment, and thus improve the 
security for the payment of her annual charge, £800. Though 
we do not know who it was originated the scheme, it is a fact 
that this queer quartette did journey together down into the 
west, and that their tour resolved itself into a sort of royal 
progress of the sea-king; crowds turned out at every stage, to 
wonder at the little maimed man who had swept England’s 
enemies from the sea, and gaze on the innocent, childlike beauty 
of his fair companion. Uncle and nephew were of course mere 
makeweights in the show until the journey neared its end, then 
they, too, became celebrities. 

The pilgrims halted at Haverfordwest, which town was en féte ; 
they visited Captain Foley—an old comrade—at Ridgeway, and 
paid their respects to Lord Cawdor at Stackpole, where Lady 
Hamilton cut certain jokes, the breadth of which is remembered 
to the present day. Of course Milford was the centre of attrac- 
tion. At the hotel, now named “The Lord Nelson,” Greville 
gave a sumptuous banquet to the rank and fashion of Western 
Wales; a regatta on the Haven was organised to amuse the 
commonalty ; everybody made speeches, more particularly Nelson, 
and he declared with emphasis that Milford Haven was the finest 
harbour in the world. 

The drop-scene then fell, and the company dispersed. Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, accompanied by Lord Nelson, 
returned to London. Mr. Greville remained at Stackpole. On 
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September Ist the latter, writing from Milford to Lady Cawdor, 
says : 


“Thad a charming sail; landed at Paterchurch, and was surprised at 
the dilapidation. The house has neither roof, doors, or windows; the wind 
and thieves have been so diligent since my last visit, that I do not know 
how my villa will become elegant. 

“The town goes on, being visibly increased since my arrival in the 
country, and the church will be begun in a day or two. They are digging 
the foundations. I fixtthis day. I have also settled the scheme of archery, 
&e. and have not a doubt of its being a creditable job.” 


Clearly the purchase of Patrick—or Pater—Church was again 
debated, but fell through for the second time. 

In the year 1803 Sir William Hamilton died. On the Ist of 
August, 1805, an annual regatta was established at Milford by 
Lord Cawdor, to commemorate the battle of the Nile, and do 
honour to the victor. Eighty days afterwards that victor died 
in the arms of victory. Greville’s health, always indifferent, 
became a source of anxiety to his friends, but he went on bravely 
with his work. In an undated letter of about this period, he 
writes to Lady Cawdor: 


“I do not despair of entertaining my friends another year. I am not 
less an invalid tho’ I exert myself, and am rather pinching myself to get 
the plans for improvement in Pembrokeshire realised. I offered Mr. 
Pritchard * to unite the clergyman and schoolmaster in an academy. I 
find I shall please the Bishop more by separating them; and I shall be 
less embarrassed by a plan of my own, calculated to give advantages of 
education hitherto unknown in Wales. The improvement of markets and 
supply of water from a distance will fall into the general plan, aad must 
be pay* for, but the objects of science, which require not only plans and 
expense, but the introduction of teachers, cannot be done unless I live to 
do it. I therefore give preference to unprofitable hobbys. I work double 
tides, and am preparing for progress, to induce you to visit Milford next 


August, to give me your opinion and protection, the only one I shall 
solicit.” 


In June, 1808, he has 


“Seen the Postmaster-General of Ireland, and have promise of co- 
operation and support, which is good... . I have got my mineralogical 
friend Mr. Greenough to take charge of the Tavern-spite Bill,f and I have 
got the Milford Bill recommitted to the Lords, and I shall get it through 
this week. It is fortunate I have been able to go to the Lords myself, or 
I should have had both Bills lost, but all are safe now. I have sent the 
organ builder to Milford; the mathematical instruments are safe there.” t 





* The clergyman at Milford. + An Act for a new turnpike road. 
t These were for the use of a naval school, and an astronomical 
observatory established by Greville. 
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The church was still unfinished. In October, 1808, he writes: 
“ Next Friday, 14th, is to be the day the Bishop consecrates St. Katherine’s 


- chapel; this will close one of my plagues; and I hope by Admiral Foley’s 


aid it will be well conducted.” 


Immediately on this comes another letter in hot haste: 


“T expect a line from you to inform me how Mr. P.* received my super- 
abundant instructions, instead of a few hints he asked for. I wrote over 
the close of the discourse, thinking it not too much in detail and more 
appropriate; if you are of that opinion it will be easy for you to substitute 
the enclosed, and suppress all the part I sent, from page 15, ending with 
the words, ‘ must rise beyond the reach.’” 


Then comes the fag end of a sermon written by Charles Greville, 
corrected by Lady Cawdor, and preached by the Rev. C. P. 
Pritchett. This strange production consists of an encomium on 
Milford Haven, and panegyrics on Lord Nelson and Sir W. 
Hamilton. That one possessed of so keen a sense of humour did 
not catch the ludicrous incongruity of the situation is marvellous, 
yet we find Greville writing down quite seriously in a sermon: 


“Tn the codicil of his will, executed a few days before his death, Sir 
William recorded his veneration of Lord Nelson in these words: ‘The 
copy of M. le Brun’s picture of Emma, in enamel, by Bone, I give to my 
dearest friend, Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronte, a very small token of the 
great regard I have for his Lordship, the most virtuous, loyal, and truly 
brave character I ever met with. God bless him, and shame fall on those 
who do not say, Amen.’” 


The letter enclosing his sermon seems to have been the last 
which Charles Greville wrote to Lady Cawdor. In the following 
year, 1809, he died, in full assurance that his life’s work was 
completed, and Milford safely launched. ‘This calculation proved 
singularly incorrect. Eighty years have gone by, and yet 
Milford’s prosperity hangs in the balance. A strange result, if 
we consider what a wonderful start this town had in the race. 
When Charles Greville’s persuasive tongue and keen wit set 
Milford a-going, as mail station, royal dockyard, and whaling 
depot, there was absolutely no other port in South Wales. Cardiff, 
Swansea, and Llanelly, were undreamed of; Carmarthen, Tenby, 
and Pembroke, once important from a strategical point of view, 
were extinct; how came it, then, that Milford, letting these 
wonderful advantages slip through her fingers, was distanced by 
unborn rivals ? 

Greville had invested his all in Milford, and this he left to his 
brother Robert, when it passed to the trustees of his (Robert’s) 


* The Rev. Charles Pigot Pritchett. 
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marriage settlement. He had married Lady Mansfield. Charles 
Greville had induced many powerful friends to lend money for 
the promotion of the new port; these, acting as decoy ducks, 
brought in other moneys. When the master-mind was gone, and 
no worthy successor appeared, a panic ensued, and all available 
cash was drained out of the undertaking, which then became a 
creditor’s concern. In 1814 the lease held by Government on 
the South Shore Dockyard expired, and the trustees of the 
marriage settlement of Robert Greville and Lady Mansfield 
demanded either a heavier rental or an outrageous price from the 
Admiralty for this property. Government demurred, and sent 
down somebody to look into the matter; that somebody had an 
interview with Mr. Meyrick, of Bush (the stiff-necked gentleman), 
and on account of Government purchased from him that same 
Paterchurch which Greville had haggled over. On this estate 
and its foreshore was established the royal yard of Pembroke 
Dock, Milford being left out in the cold. Next the whaling 
business went wrong, and the Irish mails were withdrawn. 

The Greyilles at length lost all interest in Milford, which lapsed 
to mortgagees and fell into ruins. Then companies were formed, 
blossomed, and burst. As is so often the case, one company seems 
at length likely to reap what its hapless predecessors have sown. 
Will Milford ever be more than a calling station? Never prophesy 
if you don’t know. Ofone thing, however, we may feel sure. 
Were it possible to recall Charles Greville from his grave and 
establish him as Chairman of “The Milford Dock Company, 
Limited,” then even Liverpool might tremble. 

Epwarp Laws. 


















































Che Ways of the Cast. 


I. 


TuerE can, I think, be no doubt that the tendency of modern 
civilisation in the West is to do away with simplicity, whether of 
individual character, or of mode of life, or of methods of working. 
It tends to make men more and more rely on artificial aids, and on 
their fellow men, less and less able to shift for themselves, if 
reduced suddenly to primitive conditions of existence. Yet why 
should this be? In the East, the home of the most ancient 
civilisation the world has seen, it is not so, and nothing strikes us 
Westerns more, on becoming acquainted with the East, than the 
curious simplicity of the people, of their way of living, their 
requirements, and their implements. 

A Hindu of almost any rank is capable of starting on a long 
journey, whether on foot or by rail, with little beyond the 
apostolic equipment of staff and scrip: nor would he suffer much 
practical inconvenience by doing so. Where an Englishman 
would starve, or at least suffer, the Hindu would be satisfied and 
fare well. His soul hankereth not after the fleshpots of Egypt, 
nor doth it thirst after the bitter beers of Allsopp and of Bass. 
The well whereof his fathers drank sufficeth also for him, and a 
brass pot and a cord whereby to lower it make him independent 
even of any chance Rebekah. A handful of parched corn provides 
him with nourishment, as of old it did Ruth, or with a little flour 
he will when night falls bake himself some cakes, lighting his fire 
beside those of other travellers beneath some wide-spreading tree 
whose hospitable canopy shall also be their tent by night. 

The personal wants indeed of the Hindus, even of the richest 
among them, are at all times so few that it would cost them little 
to be reduced suddenly to even antediluvian conditions of life. 
Contact with their Western rulers has, it is true, taught them to 
imitate in some degree Western customs, and they will have 
rooms in their palaces furnished in European fashion with costly 
tables, chairs, couches, pictures, and knick-knacks ; but they keep 
these rooms entirely for state occasions and for the reception of 
European visitors, and in their own private apartments ‘have 
neither tables nor chairs, nor any such useless superfluities. 
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They have a carpet or rug, costly in proportion to their rank, and 
a few soft cushions and low stools: that constitutes the whole of 
the furniture from which they personally derive comfort. The 
rest is a concession to foreign ideas of what is necessary, and is 
valued only as are other signs of wealth and dignity. 

A clock is not placed in the room from any personal desire to 
know at any time what the hour is, but because it is a foreign 
curiosity of value; and instead therefore of contenting himself, as 
an Englishman would, with one good clock in the room, a wealthy 
native will have crowds of clocks, much as a child will collect 
quantities of shells all of the same kind. For the same reason he 
will have crowds of useless retainers about him, and elephants 
and horses—though he may never ride or drive—and rhinoceros 
and other wild beasts, though he may never go to see them or 
pretend to take any interest in them. The clocks and the 
elephants, the furniture and the rhinoceros, are all there solely 
because such things are the accepted signs of wealth and rank, 
and confer dignity on’ their possessor. A rhinoceros is perhaps 
equivalent to our orchid house. Which of the two is the more 
interesting or useful must remain a matter of taste, but, dissimilar 
as they are, they have one point in common—they both mean 
Wealth, writ large. 

The main difference between them lies I think in the fact that 
if an Englishman has an orchid house it is probably because he is 
fond of flowers and really derives personal pleasure from the 
beauty of his orchids. If he were deprived of them he would be 
sensible of the loss of some real pleasure. His luxuries have in 
fact grown out of his individual tastes, and have come to be felt 
almost as necessities, without which life would be distinctly barer. 
The Hindustani on the contrary, though he has learnt to surround 
himself with luxuries, does so in a purely imitative way, without 
feeling that they add in any degree to his own comfort, so simple 
as yet are his natural habits and tastes. 

Not long after reaching India I was in Oudh at the time when 
a very rich Hindu—brother to the famous Prime Minister of 
Nepaul, Sir Jung Bahadur—arrived in a dying state at the sacred 
city of Ajudhia. Though stricken with mortal sickness, he had 
made the long and painful journey from Nepaul in order to die in 
the holy city that gave Rama birth, and which is to the Hindu 
what Mecca is to the Moslems, and far more than Jerusalem is to 
Christians. On hearing of his arrival, the English magistrate at 
Fyzabad went to see him, the day before his death, as it proved to 
be. He found the Rajah lying on a low wooden bedstead such ag 
is used by the poorest natives, in a bare, mud-plastered little room, 
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having neither window nor a single article of furniture except 
the bedstead in it, and with his silver dishes and drinking-vessels 
spread about on the mud floor. To English eyes it seemed truly 
a strange and comfortless death-bed ; but such a view of it would 
not have struck any of the Hindus present: the dying man, they 
would have said, had all he needed, and God was gracious to have 
let him live till his journey was accomplished. 

I know of no Western parallel to this scene. Princes and 
nobles in the Middle Ages have doubtless suffered voluntary 
privation, and courted physical pain by way of an expiatory or at 
least meritorious act, but we know that they were keenly alive to 
the full merit of such penances, and did not fail to put them 
down to the credit side of their account with Heaven. But this 
Indian noble had no such feeling, and would have been genuinely 
surprised at its being thought that he had done anything worthy 
of admiration. His wretched and poverty-stricken surroundings 
were to him a perfectly indifferent accident of this quickly-passing 
life, and counted as nothing. He had attained his heart’s desire 
and was now happy, waiting for death. 


IT, 


NorHinG is more typical of the difference between Eastern and 
Western character than a bazaar in one of the great cities where 
rich merchants dwell. There you see men worth many thousands 
of pounds content with a little wooden frontless stall some eight 
feet square, and with only the most meagre samples of their goods 
displayed—spread, that is to say, on the earthen floor, to attract 
passers-by. Their stock is kept entirely in wooden chests, from 
whose sandal-wood scented depths cunningly wrought embroi- 
deries, or carved ivories, or jewels of gold and pearls of price as 
it may be, are leisurely disentombed for the inspection of any 
would-be purchaser. Costly jewels are taken from out their humble 
wrappings of cotton rags, and laid on a carefully-spread square 
of Turkey red—the only attempt, and that an unconscious one, 
made to set off their beauty to advantage. It may with truth be 
said of the Hindustanis as it was of the Athenians, that they are 
lovers of the beautiful, yet withal simple in their tastes. 

As twilight falls, each shopkeeper lights an oil lamp—a little 
earthen saucer full of oil with a bit of twisted cotton in it for 
wick—which casts magnificent Rembrandtesque shadows, save 
where it throws a ruddy glare on the merchants as they sit 
cross-legged in the midst of their wares, smoking their hookahs 
with calm solemnity and apparently little interested in your 
intentions of buying or not. Round the shoe shops will always 
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be found groups haggling over a pair of upturned shoes glittering 
with gold embroidery, or gaily attractive with bright yellow 
soles, and scraps of red and green leather sewn on in’ quaint 
devices, while ever in the narrow street the silent-footed crowd 
ebbs and flows as in a magic-lantern. 

A shopkeeper cannot bring himself to ask for anything, at first, 
the sum he will ultimately accept: the time lost in chaffering is 
to him of no account. 

“What is the price of this cap?” I overheard asked by a 
purchaser as he held up an embroidered skull cap. 

“Five rupees, preserver of the poor!” 

“Five rupees!” said the buyer, with fine scorn in his tone. 
“The world is truly a house of deceit! One rupee and two annas 
is its price.” 

“ Your highness, I am a poor man, and must feed my children ; 
but I will take what your highness’s bounty will give me.” 

The indifference to time, characteristic of orientals, was illus- 
trated in many amusing ways when first a railway was opened in 
a new part of the country. Nothing but bitter experience could 
convince the natives that a train, unlike the bullock-waggons they 
had been accustomed to, would not wait an indefinite time to pick 
up passengers. The Deputy Commissioner had on one occasion, 
shortly after the opening of a new line, sent a servant with his 
official letter-bag to meet the train, and was much annoyed at 
seeing the man presently returning with it, having missed the 
train. 

“You had not half a mile to go, and you knew that the train 
left the station at three o’clock !” 

“Yes, truly, your majesty,” replied the man in an aggrieved 
tone ; “ but when it strikes three here, the train goes from there!” 

That was sharp practice, of which he had no previous experi- 
ence, and it was evident he did not think it very creditable to the 
company. 

Their usual measure of time is the number of bamboo-lengths 
the sun has travelled above the horizon. It sounds to us some- 
what vague, as we should not unnaturally be afraid the speaker 
and the hearer might not have in their minds bamboos of the 
same length ; but, as a matter of fact, it is among these children 
of nature sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. When 
a man swears in court that an event occurred when the sun was 
four bamboos high, it conveys to his Hindustani hearers a 
positively better idea of the time than if he said how many bells 
had struck. Public clocks, I need hardly say, are not to be met 
with in India. Time, according to our European division of it, is 
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measured at country police stations by the primitive method of 
placing in a tub of water a copper pot in which a small hole is 
bored, through which the water leaks in, filling and sinking the 
pot in the space of an hour—more or less. When the pot is seen 
to have disappeared, the hour is struck by a policeman on a bell- 
like gong; but it will readily be seen that the length or brevity 
of an hour depends not a little on the clock-keeper’s promptness of 
observation no less than on his wakefulness and freedom from 
that state of metaphysical abstraction engendered by the soothing 
hookah. 

The simplicity of the native clock is equalled by that of all the 
tools and implements in use among the Hindustanis. To one 
accustomed to the elaborate lathe, and the arsenal of chisels and 
gouges and other tools required by a very ordinary English 
turner, it is curious to see the stock of instruments with which a 
Benares turner will execute work exceeding in delicacy any 
attempted in Europe. He sits on his earthen floor, into which 
he has driven a couple of tent-pegs, which if rickety he tightens 
by driving in supplementary peglets. Between these pegs he 
fixes by means of two spikes, sharpened at each end, the wood he 
intends to operate on. The rotatory motion is then imparted to 
it by means of a piece of string twisted twice round it and pulled 
with rhythmic practised jerks by a lad sitting opposite to him. 
For tools I only saw two or three, all much alike to my eyes. 
With these appliances, as simple surely as could have been the 
lathes of Samos described by Pliny, the Benares artisan will turn 
out boxes of wafer-like thinness, fitting one within another until 
the last and least would make an appropriate pill-box for a 
Liliputian. 

He will then take one of the many-coloured sticks of lac lying 
at his side, and, applying it to each rapidly revolving box in turn, 
a magic circle of brilliant colour is born of its touch. The 
enchanter then changes his wand, and a circle of another colour 
springs into existence by the side of the first, until, obedient to 
his lightest touch, the plain wooden box is in a few seconds ringed 
with a coat of many colours, hard, smooth, polished, and not to 
be hurt by water, or the moist warm lips of babes. 

As with the artisans so with the other classes. The English 
magistrate, sitting in the seat of judgment and writing his 
decision with the steel pen, which, even in the memory of our 
generation, has supplanted the quill of the homely goose, may be 
taken as representing the civilisation of the nineteenth century, 
while his native clerk, sitting cross-legged on the ground, carries 
one back to the civilisation of Herodotus’ time, using, as he does, 
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the classic split reed of that ancient historian, and drying the too- 
inky manuscript with common river sand, in calm disdain of the 
more artificial blotting-paper. 

With the servant class it is not otherwise. A groom, or a 
cook, or a gardener is expected to turn out a very similar tale of 
bricks to that produced by his English prototype at home; but 
whereas the straw is uncomplainingly supplied to the English 
servant, it is grudged, often to withholding, to the Indian one. 
An Indian servant would stand amazed could he see the long 
array of necessaries demanded by his English brother; and yet 
the difference in the net result of their labours is certainly not 
commensurate with that of their requirements. 

Whatever may be the nature of the work done by a Hindustani 
—and how elaborately beautiful much of it is we all know—it is 
done without hurry. Whether you watch them weaving or carpet- 
making, or embroidering or wood carving, they are always 
working in a graceful light-hearted way, as though it were some 
pleasant interesting occupation, and not a weary toil. They take 
life calmly, and look with as much wonder at our restless energy 
and hurry, as we look on the still greater hurry and restlessness 
of the typical American, who even when he feeds himself, does so 
in much the same fashion as he would stoke a furnace, and who 
rushes through some scene of beauty—which he has traversed 
half the globe to see—asif it were a city smitten by the plague. 


III. 


Eastern simplicity and conservatism are nowhere more strikingly 
exemplified than in the primitive husbandry of the Hindustanis. 
Such as it was when Alexander the Great invaded the country sc 
itis now. They use ploughs which feebly scratch the surface of 
the soil, drawn by one or two yoke of weak little oxen, who when 
their day’s work is over are turned out on some fallow land as 
bare as the palm of your hand. There is no means of subsistence 
there for them visible to the eye, and they seem to be expected 
like Anteus to derive their strength from mother earth. To 
judge from their appearance she is but stepmotherly to them. 
They seem to have more ribs than most breeds of cattle, and by 
their ostentatious way of showing them appear to be proud of it. 
When the crops are ripe for the sickle, they have all, after 
cutting, to be brought into the villages to be stacked—peas, 
wheat, barley, and millet. Carts are never used for this purpose, 
so the harvest has to be brought in on people’s heads, and happy 
in that day is the man whose quiver is full and whose sons are 
many. Patriarchal processions of old men and children, young 
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men and maidens, may be seen filing along the low flat-topped 
banks that divide the fields, looking like a train of abnormally 
sober-minded ants, each staggering under a huge sheaf of corn. 
These sheaves are in the first instance carried to the threshing 
floor, where the grain is trodden out as of old by the ruminative 
ox, and then winnowed by being tossed by handfuls into the air, 
the discriminating wind allowing the grain to fall again to the 
ground, but scattering the chaff like smoke. After this the corn 
is sold, or more often perhaps ground and eaten by the growers : 
the corn of the whole Gangetic plain, it may be said, is ground by 
women, in the good old patriarchal fashion so long fallen into 
disuse in the West. In front of most village huts you will see 
women sitting on the ground assiduously turning the simple 
millstone, chanting the while some tuneless pastoral ballad while 
keeping an eye on the young barbarians at play, rolling happily 
in the dust to which they are so much akin, but which is so much 
whiter than their own little dusky globular bodies. Happy child- 
hood ! alike untroubled with clothes or school standards ! 

There is one drawback to agriculture in India which is un- 
known in England. A man who has a fine field of ripening corn 
and wishes to eat of the fruit of his labour must by no means yet 
relax his toil. He must sit in the field o’ nights to watch it and 
keep off thieves with four legs and thieves with two. If he does 
this by deputy his fate may be that of a certain landowner who 
brought his troubles into court. The guardian appointed by him 
to watch his crops had watched their ripening charms till his 
soul hankered after them. He made use of the silent watches of 
the night to do some nefarious reaping on his own account, and 
improved the shining hours to such purpose that ere morning 
dawned he had cleared more than half an acre. 

It is not all crops, however, that are worth watching. Little is 
ever put on the land, and all that is possible is taken from it, and 
though Nature is in the main bountiful, yet there are limits to 
her bounty, and that these are occasionally exceeded may be seen 
by the miserably poor and scanty crops sometimes met with, 
reminding one of the story of the Welshman, who, when the day’s 
work was over, stuck in a peg to show where he had left off 
mowing. The only consolation such fields can bring to their 
owner is that he may sleep in his bed o’ nights without fear of his 
corn being stolen while he sleeps. 

Fruit and vegetable shows have of late years been instituted 
in many parts of India with the view of stirring up the natives to 
cultivate improved kinds of fruit, but at first it was difficult to 
get them to compete, as they have little desire for emulation. 
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They grow the worst kind of orange—with a thick white rind a 
world too wide for its shrunk and stringy body—and the poorest 
kind of mulberry, and the most insipid kind of plantain, for the 
sole but all sufficing reason that their fathers and grandfathers 
grew those kinds. Theirs is conservatism pure and simple, strong 
and enduring, untinged by the smallest lump of the disturbing 
leaven of liberalism. They look upon our exertions to improve 
certain fruits with a kind of contemptuous surprise mingled with 
good-tempered toleration, regarding them—as they do all the 
other fads of the restless Knglishman—as curious and unac- 
countable. 

There is something in their old-world restful immobility that is 
undoubtedly impressive. It has, like the mysterious desert- 
statues of Egypt, a touch of that divine attribute unchangeableness 
—the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and to our bustling 
restless ever-changing race it contrasts in much the same way as 
does the Pyramid of Cheops with a great many-chimneyed, busy, 
smoke-belching factory. 






IV. 


Tue natives of India have many curious beliefs and superstitions, 
some of which are essentially oriental in their nature, others 
common to many nations and shared by ourselves only a few 
centuries ago. 

One day an English magistrate was paying a visit to a Hindu 
gentleman who was an old friend of his, in the course of which he 
happened to yawn; to hisastonishment up jumped the Rajah as if 
galvanised, and began furiously snapping his fingers in startling 
proximity to his face. Observing his visitor’s look of unfeigned 
surprise he explained that this was done to scare away the devils 
who might have otherwise seized the opportunity to jump down 
his throat. How strange it seems to us, this practical belief in 
devils, and fear of them, combined with so insultingly low an idea 
of their intelligence and power! I once heard, however, an odd 
instance of the same fear and yet contempt for unseen powers 
shown by an English lady in the beginning of this century—a 
Bishop’s wife, too!—who was afraid of ghosts, and if left alone in 
the house would whistle as she walked through the passages at 
night in order that the ghosts might take her for a man. 

The scriptural belief in possession by a devil is held to this day 
by the natives of India, and very recently a case came before an 
English magistrate in Bengal in which a Brahmin was charged 
with having caused the death of a lad by his attempts to exorcise 
an evil spirit. The boy had been made to lie on his back, in the 
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presence of his parents and other sympathising relatives, while 
the priest danced on his chest, calling on the name of his god, 
“© Baal, hear!” But whether the god was sleeping, or whether 
the devil in departing took with him the boy’s own spirit, cannot be 
known. ‘The boy died, and the civil surgeon, knowing nothing of 
the nature of exorcism, reported that he had died from injuries 
caused by the priest. 

Like the Russians at the present day, the Hindus think it 
brings a person ill luck to be openly admired or praised, and if 
you should praise, or even look too admiringly ata child, the 
mother will hastily withdraw it from notice, and either beat it or 
say something disparaging of it in order to counteract your ill- 
omened admiration and avert the jealousy of the gods. 

The belief in some form of ordeal for proving the guilt or 
innocence of an accused person is another of the traditions of the 
past which we Westerns have outgrown and cast aside, but which 
still forms part of the practical belief of the people in India. Of 
this I remember an instance occurring within my own experience, 
on the occasion of a robbery having been committed in my house, 
when the police summoned the whole of my servants to the 
police station in order that each one might separately and 
solemnly be put to the test. It was a droll sight to see the 
procession setting forth on this mission, headed by the magni- 
ficent Khansama and the imperious bearer, and tailing off through 
minor dignitaries down to the indifferently clothed coolies who 
brought up the rear. 

The ordeal is conducted by a Mahommedan priest who mutters 
certain mysterious invocations over the Koran, which is then 
pronounced to have the power of pointing out the guilty person 
by opening miraculously at a condemnatory passage when 
touched by him. A factor in this experiment, doubtless much, 
even if unconsciously, relied upon for bringing it to a successful 
issue, is the power of superstitious fear over the conscience of the 
guilty person. To most natures the idea of being discovered in 
this supernatural and awful manner is so terrible that the 
culprit rather than risk it will make voluntary confession, and so 
deprecate the heavier anger of the gods reserved for those who 
defy them. 

On this occasion the Koran unhesitatingly pointed out one of 
the servants as the thief. Whether he was innocent, as he 
maintained, or merely unimpressionable and hard of heart as we 
had much reason for believing, I cannot say—but confess he 
would not, and living as we do in the nineteenth century, he 
could not be imprisoned on the sole testimony, however con- 
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clusive, of the Koran, nor, owing to the modern prejudice there 
exists against applying torture, could he be made to confess. 
The conditions which made trial by ordeal so generally successful 
in the Ages of Faith are altogether wanting in the present 
sceptical and scrupulous generation. 

The reproach of scepticism cannot however be applied to the 
Hindustanis. Their powers of belief are childlike. I was once 
taken to see a miraculous spring that had suddenly appeared in a 
dry and barren spot, and was bringing in much wealth to the 
Fakir who had appointed himself its guardian. It was very 
small— scarcely to be discerned until pointed out—and I of little 
faith even thought in secret that it could be produced by the 
holy man’s pouring in water every night. But small as was the 
hole he sucked thereout no small advantage, for the people’s faith 
is large, and crowds of pious persons made pilgrimages to the 
divinely favoured spot. 

Curious instances might be collected from the records of Indian 
law courts illustrative of the old-world beliefs of the people, 
which are brought at times into such strange collision with the 
legal forms of procedure established by our modern lawyers. 

A man was once being tried for murder when he put forward a 
plea such as could only have occurred to an oriental and to a 
believer in the transmigration of souls. He did not deny having 
killed the man—on the contrary he described in detail the 
particulars of the murder—but he stated in justification that his 
victim and he had been acquainted in a previous state of exis- 
tence, when the now murdered man had murdered him, in 
proof of which he showed a great seam across his side which had 
been the sword-cut that had ended his previous existence. He 
further said that when he heard he was again to be sent into this 
world he entreated his Master to excuse him from coming, as he 
had a presentiment that he should meet his murderer and that 
harm would come of it. All this he stated in perfect earnestness 
and simplicity and with evident conviction of its truth and force 
—a conviction shared by a large number of those in court. 

Trial by jury is attended with peculiar difficulties in India, an 
instance of which I remember as having occurred. In that case 
also a man was on his trial for the murder of another. He had 
been caught red-handed and there was no possible room for 
doubt in the matter. The murdered man had succumbed almost 
immediately to his wound, living only long enough, after being 
discovered, to ask for some water to drink. Some surprise was 
felt at the time taken by the jury in considering their verdict, 
but when at length they returned and recorded it the astonishment 
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THE WAYS OF THE EAST. 


of all in court was unbounded when it proved to be one of Not 
Guilty. 

So extraordinary a verdict could not pass unchallenged, and 
the Judge enquired by what process of reasoning they had 
arrived at their decision: if the accused had not murdered the 
man, who had ? 

“Your Lordship, we are of opinion that the injuries were not 
the cause of the man’s death. It has been proved that he drank 
water shortly before his death, and we are of opinion that it was 
drinking the water that killed him.” 

The explanation of this remarkable verdict—the more remark- 
able when it is remembered that the men who brought it in 
never drank anything but water themselves—was that on the 
jury was a high-caste Brahmin, to whom the very idea of being 
party to taking away a man’s life was so abhorrent that no earthly 
persuasion could have induced him to agree toa verdict that would 
have hung the prisoner—and the earnestness of his horror had 
exercised an influence over the rest of the jury so powerful as to 
make them return the verdict which so staggered the court. 

In India alone can be seen the strange spectacle of such 
different phases of civilisation—the civilisation of Queen Vashti 
and the civilisation of Queen Victoria—meeting and existing side 
by side. In most countries the present condition of the people 
and of their form of government is the slow outcome of centuries 
of growth, and the flower and the fruit cannot be seen at one and 
the same time—the child has not been expected to possess at a 
bound the experience of aman. But in India the fussy European 
civilisation of the nineteenth century, with its complicated and 
artificial system of juries and counsel, legal precedents and legal 
evidence, and its latest theoretic crazes on every matter under 
the sun, is brought into direct contact with a people who know 
nothing of theories, and whose habits and beliefs are little, if in 
any degree, changed from what they were in days of Daniel. 

It is surely small wonder that the contrasts resulting from so 
unnatural a state of things should be often as pathetic as they 
are strange. 

E. A. K, 





























On the Wing. 


Sweet Summer’s dead! Ah, ye south-steering swallows, 
Hath the day come then for saying Good-bye? 
Fly, then, ye roving crew! 
What! will no one of you 
Stay to brave Winter through ? 
Neither would I! 


Sweet was the song, Singer, just as you sang it once; 
Smiles to the lip you brought, tears to the eye; 
“Sing, sing again,” we sighed, 
Lightly you turned aside, 
“Wise little witch!” I cried, 
Neither would I! 


Pass round the tankard, boys, while the tap flows for ye, 
Mad, merry hearts, let the foaming jest fly! 
Out in Life’s burning sun, 
Man, with a man’s work done, 
Would not have missed the fun, 
Neither would 1! 


How! is the revel done? Bedtime already, Nurse? 
Aye, Sonnie, now comes the sweet hush-a-bye! 
Cool the fresh pillow lies, 
He that shuts weary eyes 
Would not sleep otherwise, 
Neither would I! 


C. B. 
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Pearl-Powder. 
A NOVEL. 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AvutTHor oF ‘OvGcHT WE To visit HER?’ ‘ ARCHIE LOVELL,’ 
‘A GIRTON GIRL,’ ETC. 





“Puffs, powder, patches, Bibles, billets-doux.”—Pope. 





Cuarter XII. 


SARSENETS AND LUTE-STRINGS. 


Lapy Joan’s chariot lurched heavily, at this juncture, round the 
corner of the churchyard. It stopped before Dr. Arden’s gate, 
and Liston’s narrative remained a fragment—losing nothing 
thereby. Does it not happen, in Art of all kinds, that a crispness 
of light and shade, denied to the finished work, is sometimes 
visible in the sketch ? 

“Me voila,” whispered he to Philippa, “at the tambour frame; 
Tonton and Bibiche in due position. Let us hope Sweet Anne will 
be found faithful at her post.” 

Then, with hat held low, and in a mode certainly foreign to 
Chard, Liston stepped forward; he made obeisance before the 
occupants of the chariot. (Lady Joan really called it, 
“chaw’yot.” She also called lilacs, “lay-locks,” gold, “ goold,” 
and yellow, “ yaller.”) 

“An invitation to Cards!” Thus, after a minute’s colloquy, 
came a resonant old voice from the chariot’s depths. “So you 
have awakened toa sense of human duty, Mr. Liston! I make 
my felicitations, and accept. Good day to you, Miss Philippa 
Harkness.” A couple of fleshless, lemon-gloved fingers were held 
to the girl through the carriage door, across Susan Arden’s 
descending shoulder. “ You have refused Mr. Liston, I make no 
doubt? When you absented yourself from my Cards, I under- 
stood that you had abjured all mundane frivolities.” 

Lady Joan understood nothing of the kind. In each of Oliver’s 
letters to Miss Sue—and the poor lad wrote but too often—there 
had rung the same burden: Let no one under Dr. Arden’s roof be 
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down-hearted on his account. The Government inspectors had 
accepted him, at once, as assistant-surgeon. His health was 
excellent. Now, on the eve of departure—his last letter was dated 
Falmouth, where the troops were embarking—he felt more 
assured than ever of having taken a politic step. He sent his 
duty to Miss Harkness—the letters were invariably read aloud in 
Dr, Arden’s presence—and hoped that, if she deigned to think of 
him, it would be with cheerfulness, just as he, in spirit, meant to 
take part in the Christmas dances and merrymakings of Chard. 

All this Lady Joan Carr knew; but between her and Philippa 
there had been covert enmity always: an opportunity for a 
thrust was never allowed to pass. From the time when the child, 
a tiny toddling creature, used to rebel against her Ladyship’s rule 
(on one occasion refusing stoutly to kiss her “ because Lady Joan 
came off,” a fearful scene which lived still in Susan Arden’s 
memory); from days anterior, even, to the crime of the 
ermine tippet, the two had been at war, not perhaps without 
something of the respect brave foes cherish for each other’s prowess, 
but with the sword never resting, never rusting, in its scabbard. 

“TI did not attend your Cards, Madam, because my heart it was 
sore—sore,” cried Philippa Harkness, “over a friend’s departure. 
And I have accepted Mr. Liston’s invitation, because the same 
friend, I know, would have me do so. With your Ladyship 
before our eyes as an example, who could have the ill grace to 
abandon the world and its frivolities ?” 

The company parted from each other with smiles; but the 
moment Philippa and her cousin were alone within doors, the girl 
received a pungent rebuke for this sally—a rebuke based on 
loftier grounds than those of age or rank. Miss Sue managed ever 
to cultivate her evangelicanism side by side with her weakness 
for a title. While admonishing Philippa’s rebellious and flippant 
tongue, she did not fail in plaintive allusions to the Unawakened 
Heart. 

“Lady Joan is the better of a sharp answer. Why,” cries the 
young lady, “must we all bow and curtsey before this ancient 
heathen? With a stranger like Liston standing by, and knowing 
all that Lady Joan knows, it was ill-timed, indelicate, to jest with 
me on—on such a subject as my regard for Oliver.” 

She looked down with half a sigh and half a smile; and Susan 
Arden scrutinised her coldly. The pair were standing together 
in the light of the parlour fire, the elder lady chastely elegant in 
lavender silk, in a be-plumed and ribboned Directory bonnet, as 
became her recent greatness; the girl plainly dressed in her 
close-fitting drab pelisse, her beaver hat, and with the roses born 
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of air and exercise on her face. She was fast attaining—the 
thought crossed Miss Arden with a pang—to her mother’s looks, the 
intangible good looks which, without one classic feature, had, twenty 
years ago, made shipwreck of Lionel Arden’s peace. There was 
the same come-and-go complexion, the same trick of expression 
—yes, to the very droop of eyelash, and the smile. Susan Arden 
believed herself to have forgiven much; she was implacable 
now, as she had been during the brief period of her brother's 
happiness, against the reluctance of that smile. 

“Your regard for Oliver! Her Ladyship may not know if the 
‘regard’ is to be taken seriously. Do you know, yourself, child ? 
Mr. Liston, it would seem, attended you in your walk. Pray, are 
you going to tolerate Mr. Liston? Do you wonder, still, what 
entertainment Lionel and I discover in his company ?” 

“Tam entertained in hearing him pay court to Anne,” said the 
girl, evasively. “Mr. Liston met us as we were coming from the 
Heath, and turned—at Anne Page’s side. “Iwas like being in a 
Box at the Play to hear their talk! Tell me, Cousin Sue, you who 
have known the big world in your day, do gentlemen of breeding 
interlard every dozen words they speak with some impossible 
flattery ?” 

There was a strange note in her voice; she inclined her face to 
such a level that her relative could no longer peruse its meaning at 
pleasure. 

“Anne Page is certain of flattery. Hers is not a beauty I 
admire.” Miss Arden had remarked this, impartially, of every’ 
pretty woman, black or blonde, for the past quarter of a century. 
“‘ But she has the style which compels attention from the opposite 
sex—such attention as Modesty can very well dispense with. I 
saw no Miss Page as you and Liston walked together across the 
Green, child. Indeed, her Ladyship observed ——” 

A momentary fiery flash on Philippa’s face caused Miss Sue to 
hesitate. 

“That the hour was late for a girl scarce introduced and a 
man like Mr. Liston to be seen abroad. In questions of this kind” 
—Miss-Arden crossed her arms primly on her breast—“ there can 
be no better authority than Lady Joan. As a leader of Ton, her 
Ladyship has had such ample opportunity of studying the 
convenances.” 

Whenever she had been some hours in Lady Joan’s society, 
Susan Arden’s speech was redolent of curiously pronounced French 
phrases, 

“The convenances! Pray, Cousin,” broke forth Philippa, hotly, 
“is not English good enough for us? Why not the decencies? 
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Has Lady Joan practised them? What are the little anecdotes 
we hear about her at the French Court? And her Sunday card- 
tables in London . . . . and me ”—interpolated the girl, with more 
point than grammar—* obliged, when I was small, to lock up my 
dominoes, Sundays, and leave my dolls in their beds! And how 
came her Ladyship into Mr. Gillray’s caricature, ‘ Faro’s Daughter 
on the Pillory’? And what was the talk about that match—five 
hundred pounds a-side—which Lady Joan rode in public against 
Mrs. Thornton ?” 

The plumes in Susan Arden’s Directory bonnet seemed to stand 
on end. 

“You shock me beyond expression, Philippa. In my time, girls 
were girls. A youthful female of elegance and piety would not 
have known the meaning of calumnies like these.” 

“Not if she had frequented village tea-parties, Cousin? Not ifa 
fine natural taste for scandal had been cultivated, from her earliest 
years, as mine has ?” 

“You may live to regret your levity, child. Lady Joan is 
without heirs—she hinted as much to me during our drive to-day 
—for ’tis regrettable that her Ladyship never softened towards 
the Carr connections; and in her heart——” 

(“Lady Joan’s heart!” cried Philippa in parenthesis.) 

“She has a generous feeling, I know, towards you, your faults, 
notwithstanding.” 

“Generous feeling which would have urged me into marrying 
Sir George Kelsey, an honest gentleman whom I should have 
despised—Heaven forgive me—at the end of a fortnight, and have 
made unhappy for life! Generous feeling which ranged her against 
our poor Oliver, whose only sin was his poverty! Lady Joan is a 
worldling. Let her miserable guineas go where they choose! I 
would not fawn on her, I would not bow to her will, if I could 
inherit both fortunes my Lady has thrown away at the cards. 
As to Mr. Liston——” 

Miss Harkness stopped: presumably from want of breath. 

“As to Mr. Liston? The conversation is edifying,” observed 
Susan Arden. “ Let us have it out, by all means.” 

But, easy though she might find it to praise Sir George Kelsey, 
to speak of Oliver Arden as “ours,” it would seem that the 
mention of Liston’s name gave Miss Harkness pause. She held 
forth her gloved hands with nervous haste toward the fire, 

“Tf you insist on the truth, Cousin, I. . . well, I would sooner 
have our new neighbour for a friend than an enemy! I cannot 
forget the scanty belief Oliver Arden had in him, the opinions we 
formed together. Mr. Liston is outside my life,” added the girl 
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with prompt irrelevancy, “is accustomed to the world and the 
world’s ways, a far likelier companion for Anne Page or her 
Ladyship than for me.” 

She had the grace to pour forth this little stream of hypocrisies 
low and quick, as though she spoke under protest. Miss Arden 
listened in silence. 

“Ts it your choice to attend the Grave House party to-night, 
Lippa? You are your own mistress, remember ; I lay no restraint 
upon you.” 

“The Doctor took responsibility off my hands. Choice was 
gone before Mr. Liston invited me. The evening is fine. . . shall 
I wear my new frock, Cousin? The blue frock with the big 
puffed sleeves ”—a grave, a genuine interest came into Philippa’s 
manners—“ and the cap to match? As Mr. Liston has engaged me 
for the tea-table, a cap would look discreet, matronly,” said she, 
running ten slim fingers through her yellow hair. “Suppose we 
try the effect by firelight—it would not take half an hour—and one 
does like to be swe, beforehand, in anything so vital as a cap.” 

“More child than woman,” murmured Cousin Sue, “more 
coquette than either! A butterfly by constitution and 
inheritance.” 

As Philippa flew joyously away upstairs, the plumes in the 
Directory bonnet waxed stiffer and stiffer. Susan Arden had all the 
pious obduracy common to a certain type of narrow, upright, 
gently-dull nature. She had, years before, grown to love the 
girl, despite herself, and bitterly though she at first opposed 
Lionel Arden’s scheme of adoption. She could never forgive the 
blood which ran in Philippa’s veins. No gathering of grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles, for Miss Sue! Calvinism, indeed, 
placed her pretty much on a level with some more modern and 
scientific disciples of necessity. If the parents had lived—the 
rose and white doll, the padded soldier dandy for whom Lionel was 
jilted—Philippa must have been subject to the added influence of 
example. From this a Merciful Interposition saved her ; the dandy 
chancing to fall, sword in hand, at the taking of Bangalore, the 
doll dying, broken-hearted over his loss, at home in England. The 
child’s steps had been Lead mysteriously from the path . . . et cetera. 
But the blood, the double heritage of frivolity, was there. Who 
should predict for the future? Cousin Sue unfastened her bonnet- 
strings, then gloomily pinned up each riband into a roll. Who 
should say that an Arden ofa new generation would not have his 
peace of mind wrecked through a wayward girl’s unfaith ? 

Miss Arden’s reverie lasted long. So engrossed was she, 
indeed, with the Leadings of Providence, always interpreting those 
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Leadings to her own fancy, that the Doctor’s large top-booted 
figure entered the parlour unperceived of her. 

“ Philippa, my Lippa,” cried Dr. Arden in his cheery voice, and 
looking round him in the firelight, “ a bit of news for you. Kelsey’s 
hounds meet to-morrow at Ash Farm for a bye-day, and youand I 
will follow—our first run this season. What, Susan ?”—his tone 
changing—“ is it you, and alone?” 

“Philippa has retired, Brother. To inspect her toilet for the 
Grave House party. And so the hounds meet to-morrow. And 
Philippa is to ride. Excitement upon excitement. Pleasure upon 
pleasure.” 

Miss Arden’s speech was oracular. By shortening her para- 
graphs, by peppering her discourse liberally with full-stops, this 
lavender-hued, soft-voiced lady had a knack of making the most 
commonplace utterances point a moral; a knack duly recognised 
by Dr. Arden’s household, from Nance upwards. 

“Pleasure! Just what the child wants. Her pale cheeks are 
on my conscience,” said the Doctor, with contrition. “Our poor 
little Lippa looks five years older, I swear, since that foolish lad 
went away.” 

“Yes? To me Philippa’s cheeks appear pink as usual. A 
trifle pinker, perhaps.” 

Dr. Arden walked up and down the hearthrug impatiently. 
“Tf we could act our lives through, de novo, Susan, are there three 
actions, I wonder, out of the lot, we should repeat ?” 

“Foreseeing the consequences, probably not. Consequences 
result from the weakness of other people. As far as motive 
goes, there would be little personally, I imagine, to wish altered.” 
Miss Arden spoke with the complacency of her creed and of 
her temperament. 

“T don’t regret Oliver’s going, for his own sake. The fellow 
needs to rough it a bit, to live amidst realities, not dreams, 
although he will likely enough return to dreams, in the end. No 
more stuff in him for the profession than there is in me fora poet! 
But I was over-harsh on them, over-harsh. The cowslips had 
yellowed, Sue, the linnets were singing, and our poor pair of 
linnets piped with the rest. Very right, very natural. Because 
Tam gray as a badger, shall younger men not boast Hyperion 
locks?” 

Miss Arden’s face expressed neutrality. She wore the “front” 
of the period, two rows of flat, cinnamon-coloured curls, with 
yet more elaborate arrangements for evening dress. The 
illustration touched her not. 


“You were wise, at least, in allowing no engagement, Brother. 
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There ave female characters suited for a long probation, characters 
in which the fidelity of our sex shows brightest when submitted 
to trial. In the Arden family, for instance——” 

“There is precisely as much human nature as elsewhere,” 
interrupted the Doctor. “ Fidelity, Sue, like some other virtues, 
is conditioned mainly by the strength of temptation brought to 
bear against it.” 

“JT differ from you, Lionel.” This brother and sister who 
had lived together, friends, for five-and-twenty years, differed, 
theoretically, on most points. ‘“ Constancy, with us, is a key to 
the whole character. A woman is faithful or fickle, loyal or 
light.” 

“ Just as she is black, brown, or fair, by nature. Your creed 
shuts out free-will, my dear Sue. It is a fatalistic creed, 
subversive of good morals.” 

The Doctor walked with some abruptness to the window; he 
looked up at the softly-clouded sky. “ Wind in the south, still,” 
mused he, “although the glass rises. Every prospect of a good 
run, to-morrow. By the bye, Susan, I met Kelsey this afternoon, 
and was charged with compliments to Philippa. ‘No meet 
perfect,’ says our young gentleman, ‘unless graced by the scarlet 
habit of Miss Harkness. His happiness was undone unless Miss 
Harkness would honour him on the first bye-day of the season.’ 
... With a great deal more of the same date and tenour. Only 
that she has the finest nature in the world, Lippa’s head must 
infallibly be turned, between them all.” 

“Tf it be not turned already.” Susan Arden’s tone was 
sombre. ‘ When I look onward to the years I pity those nearest 
to Philippa Harkness from my heart. She is unballasted! And 
a female soul without ballast-———” 

But the aphorism was cut short. Open flew the door: in 
danced an airy figure with ribbons shining, laces fluttering, with a 
tiny blue cap perched amidst a fluff of golden hair, with sleeves 
puffed out, like a pair of stiff bat’s wings, from either shoulder. 

“Tam not dressed for good,” cried Philippa, as the firelight 
fell upon her braveries, “ but you can imagine me with sash and 
fan and gloves. Look at my dress, Cousin Sue, from cap to shoe- 
roses! Look, and say if you can find a fault? My sleeves are 
—well, a trifle stiff.” The girl made an imprisoned movement 
with her pretty arms. “But I don’t mind that. It is a new 
emotion. It will remind me——” 

“Of what, in Folly’s name?” Dr. Arden’s burly figure 
advanced from the embrasure of the window. “Stiff emotions ? 
This is a new chapter in psychology.” 
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“The Doctor! Sir, how you startled me!” Philippa shrank 
back, abashed. In a moment of free millinery expansion what 
daughter of Eve but must feel the presence of a man, even 
though he be gray-haired and square-toed, a kind of sacrilege? 

“We are among sarsenets and lute-strings—quite above your 
level, Brother,” observed Miss Arden, in her dulcet voice. “ We 
are talking of the emotions vanity can yield. Lippa’s frock is 
cut after a new Paris mode, the arms pinioned—‘a la Guillotine,’ 
say the mantua-makers. Discomfort, however, will be forgotten 
when we remember that no other young woman in the parish 
wears whale-bone in her sleeves.” 

“A la guillotine!” The Doctor came close, he touched the 
exaggerated fragile puffings as one would touch a bird. “And 
this is Lippa—the urchin who yesterday wore pinafores, and 
mourned that Heaven had not made her a boy! Your fashionable 
sleeves are monstrous, Madam, ill for use, and worse for ornament. 
You look”—Lionel Arden hesitated, a pang went through the 
heart which twenty years had not chilled; was she ever so like 
her mother as at this moment? “You do your best to look a 
fright, Miss Harkness.” 

“And succeed, Sir?” Resting her hand upon his cuff, she 
pleaded to him with eyes and lips. 

Miss Susan Arden coughed significantly, and the Doctor was too 
wise a man to hazard an answer. 


CuHaptTer XIIL. 
DOUBLE POINTS, 


For the first time within memory the Grave House, by eight 
o'clock, wore a festive look. Lights issued from half a score of 
ground-floor windows. The front door stood open to the night. 
Great bow-pots of conservatory flowers—no place nearer than 
Covent Garden could have furnished them—made bright the 
time-darkened cedar hall through which the guests entered. 

“Not much of bachelor discomfort here,” was whispered by the 
younger Miss Reynoldson to her sister, as they arrayed their 
ringlets and their pelerines in the Blue-room (a faded first-landing 
chamber, damask-lined, with a catafalque-like bed, whose satin 
coverlet was historical, and a Pannini embedded in the over- 
mantel ; the stock Blue-room of decaying country-houses). “ And 
not much economy. Wax-candles, on my life!” The extravagance, 
as we have seen, was foreign to Chard manners—Lady Joan 
herself clinging to moulds as she clung to “card-money:” that 
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terrible black-mail, collected from the players in the snuffer-box 
to defray the cost of the playing-cards and fee the servants! 
“Depend on it, Sarah, a gentleman with such genteel ideas of 
life must be in search of a partner. Mr. Liston will give us a 
ball before the year is out.” 

The elder Miss Reynoldson was forty, loudly struck; a 
heavy-jawed, iron-grey woman, suspected by her friends of con- 
sidering herself like Madame de Stael. She, at all events, dressed 
for the likeness. The younger one, Celia, an indistinct blonde, 
was at an age still, when, by fits and starts, amidst Christmas- 
Eve festivities, say, or under the relaxed rule of Twelfth Night, 
an unmarried lady may find herself asked to go down a dance, or 
make one at a game of forfeits. In their youth the Miss 
Reynoldsons had gone the Grand Tour and learned the languages. 
They had filled many portfolios with woolly pencil sketches, after 
Nature; had composed a joint novel which no bookseller up to the 
present day would accept; wrote journals and letters with an eye 
upon posterity ; and in religion leant towards infidelity, a leaning 
believed by them to be better ton than evangelicalism. 

“Brummagem Berrys,” Lady Joan used to observe of these 
ladies with her laugh. ‘“ Berrys, minus a Walpole; and who but 
Horace cared for the article at first hand?” Literature, save as 
a peg whereon to hang after-dinner talk, was, indeed, little to 
Lady Joan Carr’s mind. Her library, she would frankly boast, 
had consisted of Men and Cards. She spoke the French tongue 
fluently, and with an accent common to persons of her station, 
could accomplish some half-dozen gavottes and minuets on the 
harpsichord, and wrote a letter which, grammar and spelling 
notwithstanding, was to the point and full-blooded always. Here 
her acquirements ended. 

Mr. Sam Reynoldson stood waiting for the ladies at the bottom 
of the stairs, a pompous, underbred little man arrayed in the 
rigid canonicals of his profession, sharp-faced, ferrety-eyed: the 
antithesis, in mind and manner, of Lionel Arden. When once 
Arden gained a footing, in hovel or hall, he became loved; the 
large brain, the gentle heart making their irresistible way. 
He was never run after of the multitude like little Reynoldson. 
No man working free of the trammels of usage, sceptical as to 
the farrago remediorum, the current polypharmacy, could, in 
those days of dosing, be cheaply popular. “Arden reads like a 
student, still ; he writes papers for learned societies. Impossible 
to doubt Arden’s cleverness or his depth. But when one is sick,” 
people who knew him not would say this, “ one wants treatment, 
a plain, common-sense apothecary, not your scientist, held back 
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by theory. So we sent for Reynoldson.” Who, certainly, so far 
as heroic treatment went, was held back by nothing. 

In obscure or difficult cases where Arden, knowing much, feared 
to tread, Sam Reynoldson, knowing little, would rush in, lancet, 
leeches, drugs in hand, and slay remorselessly. When, on occasion, 
he succeeded—a fine constitution enabling the patient to resist 
disease and apothecary alike, the score was altogether against 
his rival. A life saved by prompt and vigorous measures! How 
must such a case have ended under one of your new-fangled 
leave-Nature-alone sort of doctors? When he slew, relatives and 
friends could declare that every human means had been tried 
under Providence. Not a consolation, to be sure, but a mournful 
balm to heart and conscience. It ensued that while Arden 
gained the love of the few, had his reputation for genius, Sam 
Reynoldson, in the main, touched the guineas. And still, if any 
small rancour, any jealous mistrust, existed between these men, 
’twas on the side of Reynoldson ! 

With a sister on either arm, Mr. Sam entered the Grave House 
receiving-rooms, apartments so vast, so dim of wall-paper, that a 
couple of blazing fires, a profusion of well-lighted chandeliers 
barely sufficed to rescue them from darkness. All the party, 
Lady Joan Carr excepted, was arrived. Doctor Arden stood, 
discussing the last French news, on the rug, with the Rector, a 
thin-lipped, frozen Oxford Don who, late in life, had exchanged 
the Cloister for the Hearth, not wholly to the Hearth’s advantage. 
Miss Arden’s turban towered in stately loneliness above a sofa. 
At a tea-table, cosily drawn before the fire, in the inner drawing- 
room, was a lightsome blue figure, with golden hair shining, with 
white arms bared, with a face demurely dimpled: a figure which 
gave colour, youth, animation to the picture. The master of 
the house, beheld by Chard eyes for the first time in evening- 
dress, and with his hair slightly powdered, stood at Philippa’s 
side. 

“All here, are we not, Liston?” cried Reynoldson, clapping 
his host, with the easy familiarity of ill-breeding, on the shoulder. 
“'Three—seven—eight (poor Mrs. Tristram, alas! absent as 
usual), That makes precisely two tables. Miss Harkness no 
whist-player? I'll take Miss Harkness for my partner, glad to 
have her, and challenge the company—shilling points.” 

“Lady Joan and Miss Page are still missing,” said Liston. 
“For to-night,” he rested his right hand on his wounded arm, 
“T must, perforce, be a looker-on. A man needs ten fingers as 
well as his wits before he sits down to whist.” 

Celia Reynoldson made a ‘diffident little movement. Dummy, 
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she observed, girlishly, would be vastly preferable to her whist. 
Let her act as card-holder! She had ten fingers—very red ones 
they looked through her white silk netted mittens, which were 
entirely at the disposal of Mr. Liston. 

By this affability, Liston, however, refused to profit. His 
unselfishness was admirable. Miss Celia’s talents could not 
possibly be spared from the cards, and for himself... well, when 
Lady Joan arrived with Miss Page, and the two tables were made 
up, Miss Harkness would, perhaps, engage with him in a game at 
chess? A dull way of passing an evening for so young a lady, 
added he, with a glance at the girl’s bright face, yet the best his 
crippled condition allowed him to offer. 

But the strategem, if strategem it were, proved abortive. While 
Mr. Liston was speaking a loud knock from the hand of one of 
Lady Joan’s lackeys sounded on the house-door. Ina few minutes’ 
time Lady Joan entered the rooms, unattended by her companion. 

“Anne had the vapours.” She tossed off the explanation 
lightly. “The megrims, the tick dollaroo.” This was Lady Joan’s 
pronunciation. “Once Anne Page got her nervous fits on, there 
was nothing for it but to leave her to solitude and her smelling- 
bottle. Her smelling-bottle, a copy of Blair’s sermons in her 
hand, and a five-volume novel under the sofa pillow.” 

Lady Joan had arrayed herself in fuller dress than was her 
wont at the village tea-parties, probably out of compliment to 
Mr. Liston, who, for the moment, seemed to awaken in her some 
spasm of imaginative interest. Long flesh-pink gloves were 
drawn over the shrunken arms; diamonds glittered on her breast 
and in her head-dress. Her complexion had been painted from 
an abundantly full palette; her fan-sticks were ablaze with 
jewels; she wore a patch upon her chin. The ghost of a dead 
century, rouged, bergamotted, seemed to enter the room along 
with her, to ogle from those dim blue eyes, to deride, scoff, make 
merry with those fallen, artificially carmined lips. 

Liston expressed decent but not effusive regret over Anne’s 
absence, then he devoted himself, as became him in his character 
of host, to the elder ladies. The Rector and Doctor Arden fell 
back on war talk ; little Sam Reynoldson, a rabid Tory, throwing 
in his strength on the side of bloodshed and the Church. Miss 
Celia tripped across the room, with a giggle, to help Philippa 
Harkness at the tea-table. 

“ Your gown is hugely stylish, my dear. You won’t be huffed, 
I suppose, at a bit of flattery? I make no doubt it would have 
become you had you selected your proper colour. Pale blue is 
for blondes. I have worn pale blue, or green, all my life. But of 
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course in former days we breathed the air of Art... Italy. .. 
the studios! We enjoyed, as dear Miss Arden never has, the 
education of travel. A gown should be the chromatic comple- 
ment of a woman’s complexion.” 

“T am sorry if I wound your taste, Madam. A friend who is— 
well, only a painter,” said Philippa Harkness, with her smile, 
“has assured me I may wear blue of any shade and yet be in- 
offensive.” 

Celia Reynoldson drew back. Putting her head critically on 
one side, she raised her hands, then surveyed, telescope-fashion, 
the creams and carnations of the young girl’s skin. 

“Yellow, perhaps—yes with those eyes and lashes, I really 
think you would compose well in yellow, or it might at least be 
the dominant note. Yellow, relieved, perhaps, by a spot of black 
or vermilion: the Contadina Colouring. For to be sure, your 
complexion is an accident.” 

“You console me, Miss Celia! Stopping infinitely short of 
perfection,” said the girl, “one would sooner think of oneself as 
accidental than premeditated.” 

“So much may be done for a young woman’s looks—if only 
Art supplements Nature. But our excellent Miss Arden is, alas ! 
ignorant of Art.” Susan Arden and the Miss Reynoldsons 
had had feud upon feud, all conducted on the leisurely, epic scale 
observable in the country among neighbours. Once they had not 
bowed in the street for seven years, the original casus belli a 
pickling jar, borrowed by one house from the other, and sent 
back chipped. “Our excellent Miss Arden leaves everything to 
the mantua maker. Now, when Mr. Liston’s ball comes o P 

“Mr. Liston’s ball!” interrupted Philippa, breathless. Her 
cheeks tingled. She glanced with eyes full of questions at her 
host. That gentleman’s face, however, continued gravely un- 
moved. Lady Joan, in shrill treble, was descanting to him upon 
her afternoon visits, while Susan Arden purred a mild accom- 
paniment and poor Madame de Stael ate her muffin as though 
she heard not. The Miss Reynoldsons, despite their culture and 
their ambition, were scarce recognised as belonging to the best 
county world. “ When—where—?” 

“Oh, as to details, we must have patience. It is enough for us 
to be sure the ball is coming. Look at the adornment of the 
whole house—the wax-lights, the elegance! Why should a 
bachelor get up a little re-union like this save as a lever de 
rideau”—the Miss Reynoldsons used French phrases as abun- 
dantly as real fine ladies, but pronounced them better—“a lever 
de rideau to a grander entertainment ?” 
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The argument was hollowish: at seventeen, however, few girls 
are disposed to criticise the promise of a ball too nicely. 

“T dare say I shall not be asked. Mr. Liston must know so 
many of the London toasts.” Some tone of latent coquetry, inex- 
plicable perhaps to herself, was audible in Philippa’s voice. “If 
he gives this ball it will be for his quality friends. Shall we 
put on our cloaks and hoods, Miss Celia (Mr. Liston, in charity, 
will allow the shutters to be left unclosed), and watch the town 
folk, pirouetting, from outside ?” 

“There will be the four Bennett girls,” said Miss Celia, 
reckoning on her mittened fingers. “ Five, if Mr. Liston wants 
dancing ladies, for Polly will be back from school. And a couple 
of the Rector’s nieces are coming to stay with Mrs. Tristram ; 
that makes seven. Philippa Harkness: eight. Anne Page: nine. 
Myself: ten. Ofcourse aman old woman. At nine-and-twenty,” 
said Miss Celia, boldly knocking off a decade of years at a stroke, 
“one should have done with dancing. Only, as I tell Sarah, it 
makes one more particular to be for ever refusing the gentlemen 
than to accept. Ten couples ...a dozen, perhaps, one or two of 
our married ladies dance. I would not wish for a nicer number 
at a small ball.” 

And, by the time tea was over, the lighting of the Grave House 
conservatory, the weight of the turkey they would have for supper, 
the exact number of the guests, the colour of Philippa’s gown, had 
all been arranged to Miss Celia’s liking. The one trifling auxiliary 
now needed was—Mr. Liston’s co-operation. 

No sooner were the whist tables set out than Sam Reynoldson 
came across to Philippa. 

“My mind is unchanged,” said he, bringing his heels together 
with a click, and making a posture-master’s bow. “If Miss 
Harkness will be my partner, I am ready to challenge the card- 
playing world—shilling points.” 

“You are bent on ruining me, Reynoldson, by fair means or 
foul,” cried Dr. Arden. “ Lippa’s whist and shilling points mean 
bankruptcy.” 

“JT trump my partner's aces, Mr. Reynoldson.” So the girl 
pleaded, earnest-eyed. “I forget his lead. I revoke. I don’t 
know the meaning of finesse.” 

Lady Joan struck in with authority. “You know the meaning 
of finesse as well as the best, Miss Harkness. But your whist is 
execrable—worse than Anne’s. Anne can play when her partner 
is to her mind. There is absolutely no getting on, without Mr. 
Liston. Pray, why should not Philippa hold Mr. Liston’s cards ? ” 
The old woman tapped imperiously on the table with her fan. 
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“She will have the excitement of the game, together with a 
lesson in whist, and she will not bring the Doctor to bankruptcy. 
Let us cut for partners.” 

And so matters were adjusted. Whatever qualities time had 
thieved from Lady Joan Carr, she possessed in her age, as in the 
days of her wild youth, the qualities essential for leadership. 
Mr. Liston, even, a man whose face bespoke small docility of 
character, seemed to be as wax between her hands! 

“Tt was cruel,” he observed this as Philippa, with swift fingers, 
progressed in the first deal, “ unconscionably selfish, to pin Miss 
Harkness, a flesh-and-blood dummy, to the whist table. Still, as 
a game at chess would have been the only alternative P 

“Miss Harkness may resign herself to being useful. For my 
part, Mr. Liston ;” Lady Joan produced her snuff-box, she helped 
herself to a huge and satirical pinch; “I approve the innovation. 
One has the pleasure, Sir, of a charming young woman’s company, 
without the horrors of a charming young woman’s whist; Mr. 
Reynoldson, the lead is yours.” 

The game proceeded ; and Liston, who had cut Lady Joan for 
his partner, won, steadily. Deal after deal, the same covey of 
trumps fell to his share, the same unfailing gallery of kings and 
queens. 

“ Hands to play blindfold! Not much scope for finesse!” said 
the Rector with his chill laugh as he and Reynoldson paid their 
losings on a pair of bumper rubbers. “If 1 were a gay young 
Ceelebs I should not covet so many kings and queens, with Miss 
Harkness acting as my card-holder.” 

“No, no. We allremember the proverb,” chuckled Reynoldson. 
**Success at cards means——” 

“Success means success,” cried Lady Joan, in high good-humour 
over her gains. “Let the vanquished gibe as they choose. I am 
content with you, Philippa. You played Mr. Liston’s kings and 
aces with fine discrimination. I hope fate will again send me the 
same dual partnership.” 

The Rector handed round the cards, giving a discontented 
shrug of his lean shoulders when Philippa, who drew for her 
host, won the cut. 

“If her Ladyship is satisfied,” said Liston, “ we will keep our 
places. The deal, Miss Harkness, is with you. I shall be con- 
tent, despite these gentlemen’s pleasantries, with any fortune 
that falls to me from hands so fair. Content——” 

But here his pretty speeches came to an unlooked-for fullstop. 
Mr. Liston’s countenance changed. Through the quiet November 
night resounded the clatter of a horse’s gallop. It came faster, 
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closer, louder, along the village street, then ceased abruptly. The 
outer gates of Throgmorton’s were heard to open—close again. 
Some moments later the olive face of Jules, the solitary servant 
of the household, made its appearance at the drawing-room door. 
The old Frenchman did not speak : a message, pantomimed as only 
Gallic features can pantomime, was, evidently, transmitted by him 
to his master. And Liston rose from his place, a low tabouret 
on which he had been kneeling behind the chair of Philippa 
Harkness. 

“He must crave his guests’ indulgence during a few minutes’ 
space. Old Jules’s shyness of English pronunciation left him 
ignorant as to his visitor’s name, but "twas doubtless some unim- 
portant personage. There,” added Mr. Liston, “was the evil of 
living on a great post road. Acquaintances discovered your retreat, 
and showed no conscience in intruding on it. Of this one,” he 
looked round with an air of deference, the high-bred air which 
always seemed to place the man above his company—“ if the 
ladies granted him leave of absence?—he should hope to dispose, 
summarily.” 

“A fine manner,” observed Lady Joan, when her favourite of 
the hour had quitted the room. “Liston takes me back to my 
youth, to Versailles and Saint Germain’s. Not an Englishman 
in a thousand can make his bow before a woman, nowadays.” 

Lady Joan Carr clung staunchly in her heart to all things 
French—the writings of M. Voltaire not excepted—and seldom 
lost a chance of airing her predilections. 

“A sweeping condemnation,” said Reynoldson with rotund 
vivacity. Sam Reynoldson approved himself not a little on the 
score of deportment. “A few of us, I think, have learnt— 
ahem! by experience that all Elegant British females do not 
endorse your Ladyship’s views.” 

“For aught we know,” observed the Rector, acidly, “our 
host may be French himself.” The starched old Tory parson, 
however ready to drink Liston’s mellow claret, had forgotten 
neither the wanting letters recommendatory, nor the fact 
(deposed to by neighbouring pew-holders) that Liston, on his 
first Sunday, searched among Tate and Brady for the Collect 
of the Day, as by Law established. “ His hair is dressed French 
fashion, his servant is French, his bow—I submit to Lady 
Joan’s authority—French. Why not the gentleman, himself? ” 

Sam Reynoldson leant forward, his elaborate cambric frills, his 
diamond brooch well in evidence, his elbows resting on the table. 

“French or English,” said he in a stage whisper, “the master 
of the Grave House is a gentleman, take my word for it, with a 
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past! Pride myself on physiognomic skill—power of diagnosing 
character at a glance. There are more lines on this Mr. Liston’s 
face than his thirty years of life should warrant.” 

“Heavier weights on his conscience, probably,” added the 
divine, folding his well-shaped spare hands, as though he would 
call down a blessing. “Pointing to Dante, used not the 
Ravennese to say ‘ there was the man who had seen Hell’? We 
might almost echo——” 

Lady Joan broke in upon the illustration with a great yawn, 
She drew forth her watch from her waistpocket, and laid it down 
upon the table. 

“We will accord our host ten minutes—passing the time in 
picking his character to shreds, like the Christians we are—then 
begin a dummy rubber without him. I challenge you, gentlemen ! 
Give me le Mort for my partner, and I play you both, double 
points, and a guinea on the rubber. Gambling?” Lady Joan 
laughed aloud, a mocking fire lit her old blue eyes, as the Rector, 
under his breath, suggested the word. “ And Envy, Reverend 
Sir? And Hatred? And Malice? And All Uncharitableness ? 
Here, sure, were a delicate question for one of your cloth. 
Which is the blacker sin—Uncharitableness, or a guinea on the 
rubber ?” 

For the first, perhaps for the sole time, in her life, Philippa 
Harkness felt her heart go out to Lady Joan Carr. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A DISTANT COUSIN. 


A taick-seT, high-shouldered young man, cruelly pitted by 
small-pox, harsh of feature, sallow, and with a bullet head of 
crow-black hair: such was the exterior of the stranger whom 
Liston, some seconds before the ten minutes’ grace had expired, 
ushered in. 

“Mr. Johnson, a distant cousin, riding down from London to 
Reading, and hoping to reach Staines, to-night.” This was the 
explanation of him offered. ‘ Meanwhile, his horse requiring 
rest, Mr. Johnson would be pleased to make one of a rubber at 
either whist-table, also—if the ladies condescended to excuse his 
dress—to partake of supper.” 

Many of our countrymen, most of them, perhaps, are plain, 
with extenuating circumstances. The new-comer was resolutely, 
irreconcilably ugly! And still, with so hearty a good humour, 
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so perfect an ease did he carry his ugliness as to convert it into 
a kind of distinction. 

He was in a dark morning dress, bespattered by travel, an 
ordinary riding hat under his arm. But no throne-room saluta- 
tion could have been courtlier than that accorded by the stranger 
to Mr. Liston’s village guests. 

Lady Joan stared at him hard as Liston went through the 
ceremonies of introduction. 

“You andI are known to each other, Mr. . . . Johnson,” cried 
she, the italics in her voice rendering the “ Johnson” interrogative. 
“T am beset by a quite incurable distemper, Sir—old age. My 
memory plays me mean tricks in regard of names. With faces it 
is otherwise. You and I are known to each other.” 

Straight, unhesitating, came Mr. Johnson’s answer. He had 
complete recollection of meeting her Ladyship in public; had 
had the felicity of encountering her, a season or two back, at 
Ranelagh’s, and on another occasion at St. James’s. Further 
acquaintance he must disclaim. “I'would be impossible for him, 
for any man, to forget such an honour as a presentation to Lady 
Joan Carr. 

“H’m! I recognise the voice, also. You must have sat opposite 
me at table, Sir. If I give my brains time to work I shall 
doubtless remember the when and where.” 

A brisk look was exchanged between Liston and his distant 
cousin. 

“Tf you would lie at Staines to-night,” Mr. Liston rested a 
hand upon his visitor’s arm, “I believe I should do a friendly 
thing by despatching you on your journey at once. The night is 
dark. The road, once you pass the Black Dog, has many 
windings 

“And abounds in persons of bad character,” interrupted the 
other, with a laugh merry as a schoolboy’s. “To this fact 
Mr. . . ."—he paused for a moment, as though his cousin’s name 
were unfamiliar to him!—“ Mr. Liston’s bandaged arm bears 
witness. You are vastly obliging, my dear fellow, honestly and 
unselfishly eager to see the back of my head. If the ladies will 
have me, however,” he pointedly addressed Lady Joan, but his 
eyes sought Philippa’s, “I shall remain. I am willing to risk the 
chances of winding roads and evil characters for the certainty of 
a pair of rubbers with such fellow-players.” 

“You must not reckon me among them, Sir!” As Philippa 
sprang to her feet, she could not refrain from bestowing a smile 
upon the visitor: notwithstanding his ugliness, something in the 
man’s frank bearing carried away her fancy. ‘Your cousin’s 
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accident, as you know, has disabled him. I have only been doing 
duty—a stand cut out of mahogany had served better—as Mr. 
Liston’s card-holder.” 

“TI perceive, Madam.” The stranger gave a glance full of 
comical significance at Liston. “And so this is how wounded 
men are treated in these regions! I believe my valiant relative 
drew his pistol on himself, and of set purpose—nay, Sir, nay, 
denial goes for nothing. I had done the same,” his eyes taking 
in every fresh charm of the girl's face, “to win a like sympathy.” 

The four players now took their places at the whist-table ; 
Lady Joan and the cousin having cut as partners, much to her 
Ladyship’s content—who indeed warmed towards strangers as 
quickly as she was apt to cool towards friends. Mr. Johnson 
entered upon the vigour of the game with a seriousness that had 
done credit to fifty-five, and soon not a sound but the flutter of 
down-falling paste-board, a solemn “eight, love,” or a yet more 
solemn “ Can you one?” broke the silence. 

. .. Amovement of Liston’s lips spelt the word chess: a glance 
designated to Philippa a corner of the inner room where a small 
table stood invitingly ready, the red and white ivory hosts 
drawn up in battle array. Above this table was a cluster of 
shaded wax-lights; a large Indian screen, half unfolded, stood 
beside it. 

Crossing the rooms with discreetly muffled tread, they seated 
themselves prompt for action. Then Philippa abstracted a red 
pawn and a white one from the board. She hid the pieces for a 
second or two out of sight. 

“Which do you take, Mr. Liston ?” cried she, holding out two 
small shut fists towards her adversary. 

“Both,” returned Liston, on the instant: and, suiting deed to 
word, imprisoned them cleverly in his own right hand. 

For several seconds Philippa Harkness remained mutely 
captive. .. . Mr. Liston was her host; was it not Mr. Liston’s 
habit—a bad one—to treat her like achild! When the seconds 
threatened, however, to become minutes, she admonished him, 
somewhat falteringly, and with eyes downcast. 

“T must beg of you to be serious, Mr. Liston. This—is not in 
the game.” She felt her admonition to be wanting in dignity ; 
but it carried weight. He released her. ‘“ Do you choose right 
hand or left ?” 

“Left, if I must have only one,” said Mr. Liston. “And 
left is—white! White and move. Madam, you are undone.” 

As the event proved. He checkmated her in three minutes. 

“That comes of first move,” cried Philippa, a little nettled. 
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“Tt is the same at dominoes and at draughts. First move is 
everything.” 

She was bending down intently over the board, her supple 
figure (in spite of mantua-makers and whalebone) a miracle of 
grace, her fair face flushed. Liston was struck, as if for the first 
time, by her gifts of person. Possibly the admiration so plainly 
expressed by his cousin’s eyes had quickened his own. Men are 
apt to be sequacious, even in matters as purely arbitrary as this 
of falling in love. 

“* First move is everything.’ I believe that to be a profound 
truth, Miss Harkness. Thestart means therace. What is life but 
a match at chess, with Fate for our opponent? Fate, who in- 
variably secures first move! In our return game the move is 
yours, the move, white, and your revenge.” 

He knew the science of chess so well that the girl was allowed 
to make a fierce onslaught—her queen brought boldly out from 
the first—to maintain her advantage during over half an hour, and 
end in an exciting mate, without once guessing that he played 
her victory for her! 

“ All is lost but honour. You have conquered me, Madam—the 
warmth of conquest is on your face. Let me shut off the fire’s 
blaze while you rest for awhile upon your laurels.” 

Mr. Liston rose. He unfolded a wing of the screen, so 
noiselessly that none of the whist-players turned their heads, then 
came back to his place. By this little stratagem Miss Harkness 
and himself were téte-a-téte. 

He looked down over the board, as though studying the reasons 
of his defeat. 

“Oh! you are quite mated, quite.” She held a hand, protect- 
ingly, across the pieces. “I shall not give you anything back. 
It was a grand game. I could feel my heart beating, two moves 
before checkmate, for fear you should get suspicious of my king’s 
knight. But you saw nothing of what was coming.” 

“T never, alas! see what is coming.” Mr. Liston raised his 
glance keenly to hers. ‘There is a weak point in my character. 
I am unversed in the world’s ways, guileless overmuch.” 

Philippa’s cheeks dimpled. “And your friend,” she asked. 
“ Does he share also in these engaging weaknesses ? ” 

“ Who—Jackson? Oh! Jackson is a boy. Children of that 
age have no character at all.” 

“ Jackson !” 

“Of whom else should we speak? Jackson, absorbed at this 
moment in leads and counter-leads at the table yonder.” 

“ But not an hour ago his name was Johnson! Sure, Sir, you 
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introduced him as Johnson, a distant cousin of your own, to the 
society ? ” 

“Johnson—of course. A game at chess with Miss Harkness 
must plead excuse for my forgetfulness. Johnson—as certainly 
as I, myself,am ... what Iam!” 

He passed his hand over his forehead, then broke into a careless 
laugh. But Mr. Liston reddened, deeply. In recalling the 
course of events long after, the fact stood out, significantly clear, 
before Philippa’s memory. 

“A good sort of fellow, enough, when he is in his better 
disposition.” Liston gave a look round the screen at the good 
sort of fellow, playing whist with such edifying gravity. “ Not 
one of your handsome men, as you see, still e 

“T don’t care for your handsome men,” interrupted Philippa 
Harkness. “I care——” 

But at this point of her confession she stopped short. Taking 
up a red pawn from the board she pressed it, abstractedly, against 
her lips; her thoughts reverting—let us hope penitentially—to 
Oliver, the danger-fraught career upon which Oliver, homely of 
face, true of soul, was entering. 

Mr. Liston betrayed by no outward sign that he noticed his com- 
panion’s change of mood. Watching, without seeming to watch, 
every airy undulation of the girl’s slight figure, he simply waited, 
with the old-world courtesy that sat so well on him, until it should 
be the lady’s pleasure to remember his existence. 

Miss Harkness remembered it, only too soon. She set the pawn 
down with a blush: a blush that, for Liston, was the chapter- 
head to a new division of their story! 





Cuaprer XY. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


He took the pawn her lips had touched between his fingers, 
examined it closely, gravely ; then drew forth a penknife from 
his waistcoat pocket. Having opened a small blade, he suc- 
ceeded, not without trouble, in notching away suflicient red 
from the stained ivory to render the piece distinguishable for 
ever among its fellows. 

Impossible to doubt what meaning underlay the action! 
Bowing her head, Philippa Harkness developed extraordinarily 
rapid interest in the carving. Indian, was it, or Chinese? 
Nothing English, she was sure, could compare with such 
workmanship. 
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Liston carried the pawn to his lips. 
“* Leave but a kiss within the cup!’” 


He sang this in the low contained tone, the whispered singing 
of which some few, very few, voices are capable: 


“And T’ll not ask for wine.’ ” 


Then he paused. Philippa’s breathing gave a little leap; the 
subtlest speech could not have been more effective. 

“But why am I losing time?” Mr. Liston made the exclamation 
as though recalled suddenly to himself; “opportunity that may 
never come again. I have an avowal to make to you, Madam. It 
requires courage ... Well, I take my courage between my two 
hands ”—something in his manner seemed to alter, lighten, as the 
un-English idiom escaped him. “I overheard every word spoken 
between Miss Reynoldson and yourself at the tea-table. You 
shall have your ball.” 

Philippa shrank, abashed. ‘We talked exceeding foolish 
talk, Mr. Liston. Miss Reynoldson did but venture an idle jest, 
and for myself, I vow—I protest -——” 

Here she broke down, looking hotly miserable. 

“Vow and protest only that you accept an invitation to the 
Grave House for New Year's Eve?” Then, her eyes having 
made reply, “I would like just one more assurance,” observed 
Mr. Liston, with solicitude, “that you do not wear a yellow gown 
at my dance? I have not, I admit, had the advantages of the 
studios. I do not appreciate ‘Contadina Colouring.’ For a 
complexion like a rose-leaf,” mused he, looking away, through 
half-closed lids, as though fancy were evoking absent charms, 
“for eyes dark as night, for hair of gold, I had imagined celestial 
blue to be the complement. Celestial blue—the picture rises 
before me !—with three narrow frills above the sandalled slipper, 
and divine protuberances, suggestive of nothing so much as 
angels’ wings, on either shoulder.” 

Philippa laughed aloud, a ringing laugh, grievous, no doubt, to 
elderly whist-players, but that awakened a responsive smile on 
the face of Lady Joan’s partner. The young man glanced— 
it must be confessed, a little ruefully—in the direction of the 
screen. 

“You mean me—you mean my gown! Don’t deny it, Mr. 
Liston. Angels’ wings—set out by whalebone. And even the 
Doctor calls them monstrous, ill for use and worse for ornament. 
Oh! Sir, do you flatter? Are you really, truthfully sure you 
like me in my sleeves ?” 


At this question, at the look that went with it, something in 
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Mr. Liston’s conscience unexpectedly smote him. They were not 
men given to the neurotic shilly-shally born of overmuch 
introspection, this “strong generation, who fought, drank, and 
kissed.” For honour, as they understood honour, they were at all 
times prompt to die: holding life (about the only thing a certain 
class of hero in 1890 holds sacred) cheap, exceedingly. In 
hunting down that wily quarry, a woman’s heart, all means 
were fair—and Liston had finally determined that the heart of 
Philippa Harkness should be his. But, though the man 
vacillated not, a reasonless unbidden pang did, at this moment, 
smite him. The girl’s joy in little things, her freshness, of soul 
as well as of cheek, occasioned him a sudden, a profound sense of 
loss—that worst pena damni of the schoolmen! He felt as 
though half a century of life, rather than a brief dozen years, 
lay between them. 

“T do like you in your sleeves, Miss Harkness.” For once, 
there was nothing of honeyed gallantry in his tone. “Whether 
angels’ wings would be commodious in a waltz or Boulangére is 
beyond my knowledge. And now, Madam,” he scanned her face, 
and found no mistrust there, “I want you to look over the 
capabilities of the Grave House. We shall have time, before the 
rubbers end, to confer together on a matter of importance. Shall 
the dining-hall or the library be made our ball-room ?” 

Mr. Liston rose, he took a lighted taper from the mantel-piece 
close at hand, then, sliding back a panelled corner door, invited 
Philippa Harkness, by a glance, to accompany him. 

She did so—unhesitatingly, yet with quickened breath, with 
the subtle heady sense of danger which seemed to heighten at 
every step she progressed beside Liston: to heighten and to 
invest their friendship (specious name, under which so many a 
budding misery has found shelter) with added charm. Already 
he was an enigma to her. 

The narrow flagged passage, in other years, probably, a hidden, 
or priest's approach, was unlighted. They had to grope rather 
than discern their way to the dining-hall—dreary scene of the 
last tragedy of the last of the Throgmortons. 

“Not here! Who could dance and make merry before an 
audience of Framed Ghosts?” Philippa drew back as Liston’s 
taper pierced the blackness of the vast room faintly. “In the 
library you have a polished floor. And Jasper Throgmorton did 
not die there. And there are no Throgmorton eyes to turn one’s 
blood cold.” 

“As you will. Order and I obey,” was Liston’s answer. ‘To 
my mind, there is something fraternal, congruous, about this poor 
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Throgmorton company.” He glanced at the pallid pictured 
faces round the walls, each successive generation, in spite of 
courtly limners, exhibiting the curse of a doomed race with 
pathetic, ever-increasing clearness. “An honest, antique ghost is 
better, surely, than a modern one, friendlier than the haunting 
gentry who rise when we rise of a morning, sit down with us at 
our meals, lay their heads upon our restless pillow at nights. ... 
The library has a polished floor,” he interrupted himself 
abruptly. “That, of itself, should decide us. Let the descent 
to Avernus be facile. Let us trip down our consciences—dance 
care away, | mean—with all the ease that well-waxed oak can 
confer.” 

And upon the library, after close inspection of its resources, 
they fixed. It was a lightsome, wainscotted room, tolerably 
modern in its fittings, and free of ghosts—unless the dead men’s 
thoughts, decently clad in calf and Russia, which lined the shelves 
could be so called. Philippa entered upon details with interest so 
vivid as to be contagious. Mr. Liston, himself, grew concerned 
as to the placing of musicians, the hanging of chandeliers, the 
crucial difficulty of mistletoe or no mistletoe above the entrance 
door! A question of graver import was about to be mooted. 
Airily flitting from point to point, as the practicability of each idea 
was canvassed, in succession, it chanced, after awhile, that 
Philippa found herself removed, by the room’s whole length, from 
the spot where her host stood. She glanced across at him— 
hesitated ; then, stretching forth her arm, took down a foreign- 
looking, paper-bound volume from one of the tiers of books above 
her head. 

Liston was at her side lightning-quick. He rested his hand 
firmly against the space of shelf left vacant. The girl con- 
sidered him from beneath her eye-lashes: it would seem to some 
purpose. Her tone, when next she spoke, had shifted to one of 
ingenuous entreaty. 

“Tt would be desirable, Mr. Liston, would it not, if some 
smaller room for refreshments led away out of the ball-room ?” 

“We must take our architecture as we find it. On the score 
of refreshments,” said Liston, “my old Frenchman can be 
trusted. Jules has acted, often enough, as maitre d’hétel, in his 
day.” 

“A retiring room is nice,” the girl persisted, “for tired-out 
couples, people who like to talk sense as well as to dance.” 

“A cover, an incentive to flirtation. Your principles shock 
me, Madam.” 

Mr. Liston made a movement as though he would replace the 
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book: “ Monresquiev. Sur tes Lor.” (When she was old and 
silver-haired, Philippa’s heart, be sure, did not forget that title!) 
Her hold upon it tightened. 

“If you will not say Open, Sesame! for your own ball,” cried 
she, with the desperate coward courage of her sex, “say it for 
my pleasure, now. The room is there. Why, Sir,” in a whisper, 
“would you deny me the first favour I ever asked of you? You 
have but to draw a bolt—it lies close beside your hand—and let 
me enter.” 

Liston’s face was unmoved. “So much,” observed he, coolly, 
“for rustic privacy! A simple-minded new-comer plumes him- 
self on possessing that Bachelor’s Paradise, a hidden room, and 
behold! not a soul of his acquaintance but knows more of it than 
he knows. Walpole was right: ‘In the country Questions grow, 
and that Unpleasant Christian Commodity—neighbours.’” 

His manner was provocative. 

“Limit your condemnation,” exclaimed Philippa. “TI, alone, of 
all the ‘ Unpleasant Commodity,’ am to blame. As well tell the 
truth out. One summer afternoon more than a twelvemonth 
ago, I was locked by accident into the Grave House. I found out 
everything.” 

“Horrible!” ejaculated Liston, making a feint of recoiling 
from her. “TI trust such accidents do not occur at present? If 
Miss Harkness were to be locked into the Grave House, now. . . 
Madam, if you were to find out everything about me I should be 
forced to fly the country. No character could withstand an 
inquisition so scorching.” 

“Do not fear. I shall never come near you, Sir, never! At 
that time,” her manner savoured of experience, “I was young, 
and Throgmorton’s had no tenant. Some people had been seeing 
over the house, town friends of Cousin Sue’s, and in the hurr 
of their leaving, it chanced that I got locked into the library. 
I don’t know that I minded just at first. The fruit garden lay, 
sunny, under the windows. The month was August. There were 
the nectarines.” 

“ A puissant excuse for sin,” cried Liston, his senses filled with 
the sweetness of the upturned face. “ But, alas! which of the sex 
would be content with toujours nectarines? The fruit garden 
was too narrow for you, Miss Harkness. Make a clean breast! 
You longed for a taste of the forbidden tree of knowledge, and 
got it.” 

“T longed for company, Sir. The day was hot. I was alone. 


I was idle. As the hours wore on I grew sleepy. I came back to 
the library for a book——” 
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“Your choice falling on dry old Montesquieu. Miss Arden, 
herself, could not have made a discreeter selection.” 

“The French binding gave me hopes of a novel, a play, a 
collection of verses, at the worst. I took the book down, and just 
as I was opening it, caught sight of a cross, marked in red ink, 
above the shelf——” 

“And, with this slender clue, discovered facts that should 
account for theory! Surpassing example of feminine talent—for 
the unravelling of other people’s secrets!” 

Philippa winced under the dubious compliment. The Throg- 
mortons, she hurried to explain, were of the old religion. There 
had been whispers always of a room known only to themselves in 
the Grave House. Dr. Arden remembered more than one priest 
whose life was saved by lying hidden here during the Gordon Riots. 
“And so, as I stood, dry old Montesquieu half open,” cried the 
girl, “these things flashed back upon me. I let my fingers glide 
along the shelf—that shelf, Mr. Liston, where your hand rests, 
now. ‘They fell, before I knew what I was doing, into a 
groove——” 

“Spare yourself the rest.” His courtesy sheathed a certain 
grimness. “The groove was fitted with a catch, the innocent 
fingers pressed upon this catch unawares ... A panel opened 
. . . Two or three breathless steps were taken in the dark . . 
And then Miss Harkness found herself———” 

“T found myself,” said Philippa, as he paused, ‘in a room that 
might have come straight from Mrs. Radcliffe’s Udolpho, a bare 
room, striking chill even on that August day, and lighted only 
by a barred opening near the ceiling. A few logs, some half- 
burnt papers were on the hearth. A book of Latin prayers, covered 
thick in dust, lay on a priedieu. This was the Paradise.” 

“And you have kept your knowledge of it dark—you, a 
daughter of Eve, a frequenter of village tea-parties! In the 
presence of such Spartan virtue can I be obdurate? Enter, 
Madam, if you are so determined.” 

Liston moved his hand a few inches, then leaned his knee, 
lightly, against the wainscot. It yielded: a division of book-case, 
some two feet in width, swung back, door fashion, on invisible 
hinges and gave to view an obscure closet or passage beyond. 

“ Be warned in time, Miss Harkness. All further responsibility 
is your own. Danger, as you are aware, lurked in Paradise, 
itself. The serpent was scotched, not killed! Is your mind 
made up?” 

Philippa looked at him, she smiled: look and smile, alike, flew 
through Liston’s blood: then she entered. 





